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AN ERA OF PEACEFUL CHANGE 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, United States 


Delivered before the United Nations General Assembly, New Y ork City, September 22, 1955 


lr IS ALWAYS a pleasure for me to return to this great As- 
sembly—this center for harmonizing the actions of na- 
tions. My pleasure today is especial. Not only will this 

Session round out a decade ol United Nations eftort, but there 
are welcome signs that the second decade may in fact be more 
harmonious than was the first. Surely, it is in Our power to 
make it so 

We can feel that confidence because we see the nations be- 
coming more and more sensitive to the moral verdicts of this 
Organization. This Assembly is a hall of understanding, and 
thus of hope. It is also a hall of judgment. Here the nations of 
the world expound, explain and defend their international 
policies. In the process, national purposes are disclosed and 
oftentimes altered to meet the opinions that are reflected here. 
Sometimes true purposes are sought to be concealed. But this 
Assembly has a way of getting at the truth 

The perceptions and the moral judgments of the nations 
meeting here endow this Assembly with genuine power. No 
nation lightly risks the Assembly's moral condemnation, with 
all that such condemnation implies 


THE PROBLEM OF MEMBERSHIP 

[his fact that our Organization's power derives largely 
from moral judgments formed here, illuminates the problem 
of membership. 't shows how essential it is that there should 
be here all of those eligible nations which, by their policies 
and conduct, have demonstrated their devotion to the purposes 
and principles of the Charter 

Today, we have a wide and important membership. But 
about a score of sovereign nations are not represented here. 
Most of them meet the membership tests of our Charter. They 
are peace-loving and they have shown themselves able and 


willing to carry out the Charter’s obligations. Their govern- 
ments could reflect here important segments of world opinion. 

To block the admission of such nations by use of the “veto” 
power is not only a grave wrong to them; it is also a wrong 
to this Organization and to all of its members. 

I hope that during this Tenth Session, action will be taken 
by the Security Council and by this Assembly to bring these 
nations into our membership. Thus, the United Nations would 
enter its second decade better equipped to serve mankind. 


CHARTER REVIEW 

This Tenth Session of ours must deal with the question of 
a Charter review conference. That is mandatory under the 
Charter. 

The United States believes that such a conference should 
be held. One impelling reason would be to reconsider the 
present “veto” power in relation to the admission of new 
members, particularly if that veto power continues to be 
abused. 

Also, epochal developments in the atomic and disarmament 
fields may make it desirable to give this Organization a 
greater authority in these matters. They are vital to survival 
itself. When the Charter was drafted, none knew of the awe- 
some possibilities of atomic warfare. Our Charter is a pre- 
atomic age charter. 

Our founders believed that, after ten years, the Charter 
should be reviewed in the light of that first decade of ex- 
perience. I believe that they were right. That does not neces- 
sarily mean that drastic changes should be made. On the 
whole, the Charter has proved to be a flexible and workable 
instrument. But few would contend that it is a perfect instru- 
ment, not susceptible to improvement. 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


The United States believes that this session should approve, 
in principle, the convening of a Charter review conference, 
and establish a preparatory commission to prepare and submit 
recommendations relating to the date, place, organization and 
procedures of the General Review Conference. 


INTERVENING EVENTS 

Let me turn now to some of the events which have occurred 
since last December, when the Ninth Session adjourned. On 
balance, these developments have contributed notably to the 
advancement of our Charter goals of international peace and 
security in conformity with the principles of justice and inter- 
national law. I shall allude only to those where United States 
policy has played a part, usually in partnership with others. 


GERMANY 

Turning first to Europe, we see that the Federal Republic 
of Germany has become a free and sovereign state by treaties 
concluded with it by France, Great Britain and the United 
States. Concurrently, the Federal Republic joined the Brussels 
and North Atlantic Treaties. Also, the Brussels Treaty was it- 
self made over so that, in combination with the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, there was developed an effective 
system of limitation, contro! and integration of armed forces, 
the like of which the world has never seen before. 

This system insures against the use of national for@ in the 
Western European area for aggressive and nationalistic pur- 
poses. The arrangements provide security, not only for the 
participants, but also for the non-participants. They end the 
conditions which have made Western Europe a source of re- 
curtent wars, the last two of which have developed into world 
wars, endangering all. 

Never before have collective security and individual self- 
restraint been so resourcefully and so widely combined. The 
result can be hailed as a triumph by a!l who believe in the dual 
principle of our Charter, that security is a collective task, and 
that “armed force shall not be used, save in the common in- 
terest.” 

AUSTRIA 

As a sequence to these developments regarding Germany, 
Austria became free. The Austrian State Treaty, which had 
been pending for eight years, was signed last May, and now is 
in effect. Thus are finally fulfilled pledges given by the Moscow 
Declaration of November 1943 and hopes which this General 
Assembly expressed at its seventh session. 

It should be noted that the Austrian State Treaty, bearing 
the Soviet Union's signature, contemplates support for Aus- 
tria’s admission to the United Nations. 

THE GENEVA “SUMMIT” CONFERENCE 

Quickly following these German and Austrian developments 
came new efforts by. France, Great Britain, the Soviet Union 
and the United States to reduce the danger of war and to 
solve outstanding issues by negotiation. 

Last May, the three Western Powers proposed a “two-stage” 
effort. The “first stage” would be a meeting of the Heads of 
Government themselves to provide “a new impetus” for a 
“second stage,” which would be that of detailed examination 
of the substance of the problems. 

The first phase of the program occurred at Geneva last 
July when the four Heads of Government met. They clearly 
manifested their common desire for peace and better rela- 
tions. Specifically they agreed that further efforts should be 
made in three fields, namely: 

(1) European security and Germany; (2) disarmament; 
and (3) development of contacts between East and West. 

Now, we enter on the agreed “second stage” where the 
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spirit of Geneva will be tested. A United Nations subcom- 
mittee is already discussing the Geneva ideas about disarma- 
ment. Next month, the Foreign Ministers of France, the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union and the United States will 
meet at Geneva. The Western Powers will associate with them, 
where appropriate, the Federal Republic of Germany and their 
other NATO partners. 
GERMAN REUNIFICATION 

At the coming meeting, agreed priority will be given to 
the closely linked problem of the reunification of Germany 
and the problem of European security. This is as it should be. 

The German people have now been forcibly divided for 
over ten years. The perpetuation of this division is a crime 
against nature. 

Three-quarters of the Germans are in the Federal Republic, 
and they are fortunate in having a great leader, Chancellor 
Adenauer. He stands for a united Germany that will be peace- 
ful and that will find its mission in friendly cooperation with 
its neighbors. He is determined that Germany's legitimate 
needs for security and sovereign equality shall be met with- 
out a revival of German militarism. 

It would, however, be a tragic mistake to assume that be- 
cause most of the Germans now have chosen that enlightened 
viewpoint, the injustice of dividing Germany can therefore 
be perpetuated without grave risk. 

There are many nations who feel that their own future 
security and world peace urgently require chat Germany should 
be reunited, and enabled, if it so desires, to become a party 
to the Western European arrangements for limitation, control 
and integration of armed forces, so that they can never serve 
an aggressive purpose. There are others who profess to feel 
that a united Germany within NATO would endanger them 
even under these conditions. 

To bridge this difference, the Western Powers are ready to 
advance some overall plan of European security which would 
give the Soviet Union substantial additional reassurances. The 
conjunction of this attitude of the Western Powers and with 
the like mood of the Federal Republic of Germany provides 
an unprecedented opportunity. But the German mood which I 
describe may not always persist. Also, it cannot be assumed that 
the Western Powers, including the United States, will always 
be ready to enlarge their present commitments to meet Soviet 
concern about European Security. 

The present opportunity is so unusual and so full of con- 
structive possibilities that it can be hoped that the forth- 
coming Four-Power Foreign Ministers Meeting will find a 
solid basis for the reunification uf Germany within a frame- 
work of European Security. 


THE SATELLITES AND INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 


At Geneva, President Eisenhower mentioned two causes of 
international tension which were not accepted for the agenda 
of the conference. The first was “the problem of respecting 
the right of peoples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live.” As to this, he said that “the American 
people feel strongly that certain peoples of Eastern Europe, 
many with a long and proud record of national existence, 
have not yet been given the benefit of this pledge of our 
United Nations wartime declaration, reinforced by other war- 
time agreements 

President Eisenhower also raised the problem of Interna- 
tional Communism. He said that for 38 years this problem has 
disturbed relations between other nations and the Soviet 
Union. It is, indeed, difficult to develop really cordial relations 
between governments, when one is seeking by subversion to 
destroy the other. The Head of the Soviet Government took 
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the position that these problems were not a proper subject of 
discussion at the Geneva Conference. Nevertheless, the eyes 
of much of the world will remain focussed upon these two 
problems. What, in fact, the Soviet Union does about them 
will, to many, be a barometer of the Soviet’s real intentions. 

If the “spirit of Geneva” is genuine and not spurious, if 
it is to be permanent and not fleeting, it will lead to liquidat- 
ing abnormal extensions of national power, which crush the 
spirit of national independence, and to the ending of political 
offensives aimed at subverting free governments. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 

Turning now from Europe to this Hemisphere of the Amer- 
icas, we find the Organization of American States continuing 
to demonstrate how the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations can be effectuated through regional arrangements for 
collective self-defense. The Organization's general meetings 
have promoted political understanding and economic and 
social cooperation. On three occasions within the last 15 
months, in relation to Guatemala, to Costa Rica, and now in 
relation to the Ecuador-Peru boundary dispute, the Organiza- 
tion has acted promptly and effectively to maintain interna- 
tional order. Its activities in this field have been fully reported 
to the Security Council, pursuant to our Charter. 


THE NEAR EAST 

In the Near East the situation remains troubled. It his been 
difficult to assure the sanctity of the armistice lines establishe. 
in 1948 under the auspices of the United Nations to end the 
fighting between Israelis and Arabs. The United States desires 
to pay high tribute to those who, during these troubled days, 
have been serving the United Nations, and particularly to 
Genera! Burns of Canada and his associates. 

On August 26 of this year, I addressed myself to certain 
fundamental aspects of this situation. I said that if the parties 
desired a stable settlement, they could, I thought, be helped 
from without. I had in mind financial assistance in relation 
to the problem of Arab refugees, and of irrigation projects 
which would enable the people throughout the area to enjoy 
a better life. I also spoke of the importance of bringing greater 
security to the area. I said that if nations from without the 
area made clear their readiness to contribute to these three 
essential aspects of a settlement, it might then be more pos- 
sible to bring order, tranquillity, and well-being to the area 
itself 

President Eisenhower authorized me to say that he would 
recommend participation by the United States in these mone- 
tary and security commitments, if this were desired by the 
governments directly concerned and on the assumption that 
action wherever feasible should be on an international basis, 
preferably under the auspices of the United Nations. 

The United Kingdom immediately associated itself with 
these United States suggestions. A number of other countries 
have also indicated their support 

If there is a favorable response from the Near Eastern 
countries, many aspects of this problem would eventually 
come to the United Nations, for its action at some future 
session 

THE FAR EAST 

During the past year the fabric of peace in the Far East was 
strengthened by the coming into force of the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty. An organizational meeting of the 
Treaty Council was held at Bangkok toward the end of Feb- 
ruary at the ministerial level 

This security arrangement is unique. It marks the first time 
that any considerable number of countries have banded to- 
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vether, in eastern Asia, for collective self-defense. There are 
cight parties to the Treaty which, in addition, applies to Cam- 
bodia, Laos and Free Vietnam. Also, the arrangement draws to- 
gether western and Asian countries. This would not have been 
possible had not all the parties firmly committed themselves 
to the principle of political independence and self-determina- 
tion. This commitment is found both in the Preamble to the 
Treaty and in the concurrent Pacific Charter which reflects 
the aspirations of men everywhere to be free. 

The Southeast Asia Treaty does not envisage the establish- 
ment of a combined military organization comparable to that 
which has grown up under the North Atlantic Treaty. The 
conditions in the area do not readily lend themselves to the 
creation of a treaty force, in being and in place. Primary re- 
liance is placed on the agreement of the eight signatories to 
treat any armed aggression in the treaty area as a common 
danger to each party, calling for action on its part. That pledge 
will, we believe, work powerfully to deter aggression. 


CHINA 


In the China area the situation is somewhat less ominous 
than it was. We hope that the “Chinese People’s Republic” 
will respond to the manifest will of the world community 
hat armed force should not be used to achieve national ob- 
jectives. 

The record of this Communist regime has been an evil one. 
It fought the United Nations in Korea, for which it stands 
here branded as an aggressor. It took over Tibet by armed 
force. It became allied with the Communist Viet Minh in their 
effort to take over Indochina by armed force. Then following 
the Indochina armistice, it turned its military attention to 
the Taiwan (Formosa) area. It intended to take this area by 
force, and begas active military assaults on its approaches 
which assaults, it claimed, were a first step in its new program 
of military conquest. 

This constituted a major challenge to principles to which 
the United States is committed by our Charter. It was also a 
direct and special challenge to the United States itself. We 
have a distinctive relationship to these Islands, a relationship 
which is reinforced by a mutual defense treaty with the Re- 
public of China covering Taiwan and Penghu. 

At this point, on January 24, 1955, President Eisenhower 
asked the Congress of the United States for authority to use 
the armed forces of the United States in the defense of Taiwan 
and Penghu and related areas which the President might judge 
as appropriate to that defense. After full hearings in the House 
and the Senate of the United States, the requested authority 
was granted. In the House the vote was 409 to 3, and in the 
Senate the vote was 85 to 3. The authority terminates when- 
ever peace and security of the area are reasonably assured by 
international conditions created by action of the United Na- 
tions or otherwise. 

I am convinced that this timely warning, given with solid, 
virtually unanimous, national concurrence, served to prevent 
what could have been a dangerous miscalculation on the part 
of the Chinese Communists. 

Shortly thereafter the Bandung Conference was held. There 
again the peace-loving nations—many of them members of 
the United Nations—made clear to the Chinese Communists 
their adherence to our Charter principle that states should re- 
frain in their international relations from the threat of force. 

From the site of the Bandung Conference, Mr. Chou En-lai 
proposed direct discussions with the United States, a proposal 
which I promptly indicated was acceptable to the United 
States so long as we dealt only with matters of concern to the 
two of us, not involving the rights of third parties. That re- 
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servation applied particularly, so far as the United States is 
concerned, to the Republic of China to which we are loyal 
as to a long-time friend and ally. 

Shortly thereafter the Chinese Communists released four 
and, later, the other eleven, of the United States flyers of the 
United Nations Command whom it had been holding in viola- 
tion of the Korean Armistice Agreement. This release had 
been sought by resolution of this General Assembly adopted 
last December. The outcome justified the confidence which 
the United States had placed in the United Nations and our 
restraint in the use or threat of our own national power. — 

Some 15 months ago, the United States had started talks 
with the “Chinese People’s Republic” at Geneva with regard 
to getting our civilians home. As a result of the Bandung state- 
ment made by Mr. Chou En-lai and my reply, these talks were 
resumed last August, to deal first with the topic of freeing 
civilians for return, and then with other practical matters of 
direct concern to the two of us. 

All Chinese in the United States who desire to return to 
their homeland are free to do so. They have always been free 
to do so except for a few who were temporarily prevented by 
restrictions arising out of the Korean war. The “Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic” has now declared that all Americans on the 
China mainland have the right to return and will be enabled 
expeditiously to exercise that right. 

For the favorable trend of events to which I refer, thanks 
are due to many. Our Secretary General worked assiduously 
to bring about the release of United States flyers of the United 
Nations Command. Other governments and individuals were 
helpful in this and other matters. The will of the world com- 
munity may have operated to avert another war, the scope of 
which could not surely be limited. 


ATOMS FOR PEACE 

Last year, I spoke of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. We 
had gone through a period of disappointing negotiations to 
secure the participation of the Soviet Union in the program 
presented to you by President Eisenhower on December 8, 
1953. In the face of a negative Soviet attitude, we had re- 
solved nevertheless to go ahead. 

Last September, I mentioned four activities which we 
promised to commence immediately. Since that time, we have 
made good progress in each of these fields. 

The negotiations for establishment of an International 
Atomic Energy Agency have led to the preparation of a draft 
statute establishing such an agency. 

An International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy was held with outstanding success last month at 
Geneva. This Conference was so successful that the United 
States will again propose a similar conference to be held in 
three years or earlier if the increasing development of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy will so warrant. 

The first reactor training course at our Argonne National 
Laboratory is nearing completion and an enlarged course is 
about to begin. 

Distinguished doctors and surgeons from other countries 
are visiting our hospitals and research establishments where 
atomic energy is used for the cure of cancer and other 
diseases. 

The Soviet Union is now taking a more cooperative attitude 
and we gladly note the recent offer of Premier Bulganin to set 
aside fissionable material for the work of the proposed Inter- 
national Agency when it comes into existence. 

Much has happened, we see, to give reality to the vista of 
hope which President Eisenhower portrayed when he spoke 
to our Eighth Session. 





RADIATION STUDY 

The United States also plans at this Session to propose the 
establishment of an International Technical Body on the 
Effects of Atomic Radiation. upon Human Health. It would 
be composed of qualified scientists who would collate and give 
wide distribution to radiological information furnished by 
states members of the United Nations, or Specialized Agencies 

The United States is itself giving much study to this matter 
We believe that properly safeguarded nuclear testing and the 
development of peaceful uses of atomic energy do not threaten 
human health or life. But this is a subject of such transcendent 
concern that we believe that all available data should be 
sought out and pooled under United Nations auspices 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT 


On July 21st of this year, at Geneva, the President of the 
United States took still another major initiative. Dealing with 
disarmament, and addressing himself for the moment prin- 
cipally to the delegates from the Soviet Union, he proposed 
that, as a beginning, each of our two nations should provide 
the other with information as to its military establishments 
and with facilities for unrestricted aerial reconnaissance of the 
other. 

The logic of this proposal is simple and clear. Major aggres 
sion is unlikely, unless the aggressor can have the advantage of 
surprise, and hope to strike a blow which will be devastating 
because unexpected. But the preparation of an attack of such 
magnitude could hardly be concealed from aerial inspection 
Aerial inspection would not, of course, detect everything, or 
be itself a final comprehensive system of inspection. But aerial 
inspection would detect enough to exclude the greatest risk 
As such it would open the way to further steps toward in 
spection and disarmament which we all, and I emphatically 
include the United States, want to see taken. 

Long experience makes it apparent that when there is a 
sense of insecurity and when arms consequently seem needed 
limitation of armament is virtually unattainable. Reductions 
of armament occur when fear is dissipated and when arms 
seem less needed. 

It was, I believe, immediately sensed by all that if the United 
States were to permit Soviet overflights of its territory and if 
the Soviet Union were to permit the United States overflights 
of its territory, that would go far to show that neither had 
aggressive intentions against the other. Then, as President 
Eisenhower pointed out in his plea at Geneva, it would be 
easier to Move On to a comprehensive, scientific system of in 
spection and disarmament. The essence of the President's pro 
posal was that it would, as a beginning, do what is required 
of a beginning; namely, make it more possible to take sub 
sequent steps. 

I hope that the sentiment of this General Assembly will 
make clear that this beginning should be made as simply as 
may be and as quickly as may be. From such a beginning can 
come, and I believe will come, solid advance toward our 
Charter goal of reducing the “diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources.” Then we can realis 
tically look forward to fulfilling the desire close to the hearts 
of all our peoples—a desire voiced by President Eisenhower 
at our recent meeting in San Francisco—that more of this 
earth’s resources should be used for truly constructive purposes 
which would particularly benefit the underdeveloped areas of 
the world 


A DECADE FOR PEACEFUL CHANGE 


It was ten years ago last month that the fighting stopped 
in World War Il. We have lived through the subsequent 
decade without another world war. That is something for 
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which to be profoundly thankful. But true peace has not been 
enjoyed. There have been limited wars; free nations have been 
subverted and taken over; there has been the piling up of arm- 
ament, and the rigidities of position which are imposed upon 
those who regard each other as potential fighting enemies. 

That phase may now be ending. I believe that all four of 
the Heads of Government, who were at Geneva, wanted that 
result and that each contributed to it. In consequence, a new 
spirit does indeed prevail, with greater flexibility and less 
brittleness in international relations. 

Some find it interesting to speculate as to which nations 
gained and which lost from this development. I would say 
that if the “Spirit of Geneva" is to be permament, then all 
the world must be the gainer. The “Summit” meeting, if it 
is to be historic, rather than episodic, must usher in an era of 
peaceful change 
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It will not be an era of placidity and stagnancy, in the sense 
that the status quo, with its manifold injustices, is accepted 
as permanent. It will be an era of change, and it will have its 
strains and its stresses. But peoples and governments will re- 
nounce the use of war and of subversion to achieve their 
goals. They will accept orderly evolution toward the realiza- 
tion of legitimate national aspirations. They will develop 
wider economic intercourse among themselves. They will in- 
creasingly respect human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
And human effort will be dedicated to what is creative and 
benign. 

The United Nations too will change. Given good will and 
mutual confidence, many provisions of the Charter will gain 
new meaning and new vitality. 

Let us together strive that the next decade shall be known 
as the healing decade of true peace. 


The Preoccupations of the 
French Government 


THE TASKS WHICH WE MUST UNDERTAKE 


By ANTOINE PINAY, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the French Republic 
Delwered before The General Assembly of the United Nations, September 29, 1955 


S 1 TAKE my turn in this general debate, it gives me 
great pleasure to salute our President, the eminent 
Chilean statesman, His Excellency José Maza. 

Author of his country's Constitution and distinguished com- 
mentator on our Charter, M. Maza was especially qualified, by 
his knowledge of legal matters and his political experience, 
to assume the responsibilities which are his today. 

THE Spirit OF GENEVA: ITs SCOPE AND ITS REQUIREMENTS 

For ten years now, at each of our sessions, we have been 
confronted with the same major issue: that of peace between 
peoples, with mutual confidence between states. 

For ten years, we have pursued the same effort; we have 
tirelessly sought the surest ways of achieving a real peace. 

We have often been sorely disappointed. 

Never, however, have we yielded to the temptations of dis- 
couragement or to the pessimism of fatality. 

At the commemoration of the tenth anniversary of the 
Charter, a few months ago, the nations assembled in San Fran 
cisco placed all their hopes in the Geneva Conference. 

In July, the Geneva meeting confirmed these hopes. 

The personal contacts established among the heads of gov- 
ernment made it possible to foresee the birth of a new spirit 
in the relations between states. 

Those responsible for the fate of so many million men 
clearly and unanimously affirmed their determination to work 
for the establishment of a lasting peace between nations: 
peace through security and disarmament—which is the very 
definition of what has always been my country’s policy. 

They condemned, solemnly condemned, any recourse to 
threats or to the use of force in international relations—which 
is consistent with the spirit as well as the letter of our 
Charter 

Thus, the Geneva Conference gave great impetus to the 
hopes of all the peoples of the world. 

Each of the speakers who have already appeared on this 
rostrum has spontaneously expressed this sentiment. 

But, however strong, hope is never anything more than an 


expectation. 

We must henceforth go from hope to certainty, without 
deceiving that expectation. 

If it should be deceived, it would never be our doing, 
for we are determined to consolidate at Geneva in October 
that which was confirmed at Geneva in June. 

That is a duty which we owe ourselves as well as our 
peoples. 

Public opinion in all countries has already taken for granted 
that which still remains to be achieved. 

This gamble they have taken, commensurate with their 
impatience, we must justify by obstinate willpower and 
clarity of purpose. 

In order to succeed, it is necessary to create the conditions 
of success. 

The question—we have said it before and we say it again 

—the question is to establish peace between nations with 
mutual confidence between states. 

This is a long-term task—for confidence cannot be decreed, 
it must be earned. 

It is earned by integrity of thought, and it is proved by 
consistent action, 

The language of peace and of peaceful coexistence must be 
spoken—identically—in all circumstances and in all places. 

The building of a reconciled world must exclude every 
disrupting action and every disintegrating maneuver. 

On the world stage, we have shed rays of light; shadows 
remain; they are yet to be dissipated. 

It is our duty to say it, with realistic courage. 

It is our duty to do it, without tolerating illusion, nor 
leaning toward skepticism. 

What I am thus in conscience bound to do, I intend to 
do here, with frankness and clarity, without playing the 
cautious game of diplomacy—for I am addressing an Assem- 
bly which is today—as Mr. Dulles has so rightly stressed— 
the highest moral authority in the world. 
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THE TRUE AND THE FALSE DETENTE 


In Geneva, the four heads of government set up the objec- 
tives. 

They affirmed their common determination to establish the 
conditions of a durable détente. 

They undertook to lay the foundations of peaceful coexist- 
ence between states, whatever might be the diversity of their 
political, economic and social systems. 

What are the conditions of a true détente, of a genuine 
coexistence? 

In order to define them clearly, let us call to mind the prin- 
cipal trait of the twentieth century world, as the atomic era 
begins. 

The destinies of the peoples are henceforth inevitably 
bound together—for better or for worse——whether this leads 
them along the road to prosperity, or that of annihilatior.. 

But, at the same time, the world remains divided by poli- 
tical philosophies which are opposed—and, at first glance, 
irreconcilably contradictory. 

Our supreme duty is to overcome this contradiction so 
successfully that some day, perhaps, it may be abolished. 

In this undertaking, recourse to force is outlawed. 

That is the historically important proclamation made at 
Geneva by the four heads of government. 

But here—as everywhere and always—it is important to 
distinguish the illusory from the authentic. 

It remains to show the risks of a false détente and to define 
the imperatives of a true détente. 

In a False Détente, the Policy of Force is Pursued by Other 
Means 

There would be an illusory détente, if the policy of force 
should be perpetuated, by other methods, under other guises 
and in other theatres. 

There would be no true détente, if it were a matter of an 
armistice concluded at one point, in order to attack all the 
better on another front. 

There would be no détente, if force should assume the 
mask of subversion from within or of incitement to prim- 
itive nationalisms. 

There would in that case be only attempts at dissociation, 
aiming at imbalance, then at hegemony—in other words, the 
very negation of coexistence. 

An Authentic Détente is Founded on Tolerance 

An authentic détente, on the contrary, excludes all dis- 
guises, all transfers, all maneuvers. 

It is mot the means of implementing a particular policy; 
it is the climate in which both sides act. 

An authentic détente implies mutual respect for the values 
and basic interests of each, in order gradually to arrive at the 
rapprochement of all. 

It bases coexistence on tolerance. 

Such indeed is the true spirit of Geneva. 

Such indeed is the ray sme eet principle of our Charter, 
written into its preamble. 

If it is true that the peoples of the world—all peoples— 
have a common objective, to live in peace and prosperity, they 
must, when confronted with the full diversity of means, have 
complete freedom of choice, according to the traditions of 
their history, the peculiarities of their temperament, the values 
of their civilization. 

Détente and Strategy? 

We would like to be sure that this conception is accepted 
by all men everywhere. 

We would like to be sure that there is no longer any ques- 
tion of shattering, at all cost, a system of values—in order to 
bring about the triumph of the opposite system, by means 
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of subversion which would be only the continuation of a 
policy of force and which would thus be contrary to the 
spirit of our Charter. 

It is indeed difficult for us to forget that agitation among 
the non-self-governing peoples has constantly been held to 
be an essential weapon in the struggle of Communism against 
the free world. 

Are there some who would consider opening a new front 
in Africa? Too much is at stake. 

This ambiguity must be removed. 

The pursuit of such a course of subversion would be the 
prime obstacle to the’ solution of the great problem of our 
time: the orderly fulfillment of the aspirations of all peoples 
to independence and liberty. 

Independence and Interdependence 

France is fully aware of this trend of the times and of this 
movement of societies. 

Nowhere is she seeking an alibi for inaction. 

But, in the modern world, there is no real independence 
without freely accepted interdependence. 

This truth gleaned from experience applies, more especial- 
ly, to the countries whose national frames are too narrow or 
too weak. 

The duty of association is no less essential for them than 
the right to liberty. 

And yet, in reality, this duty and this right are merged. 

What would nominal independence amount to in isolation 
and weakness? 

It would open the way only to the servitude of poverty and 
the disorder of anarchy. 

For our part, we intend to give the peoples whose destiny 
is linked with ours a real independence within voluntary as- 
sociation. 

France Faces Her Mission: Tunisia and Morocco 

And France does not intend to be satisfied with precepts 

Last year, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of France spoke 
from this very rostrum of the negotiations under way between 
the French and Tunisian Governments; he expressed the hope 
of seeing them come to a prompt and successful conclusion 

The promise was kept. 

The negotiations were concluded under the present Govern 
ment. 

The Franco-Tunisian Conventions were signed on June 3 
1955. 

The French Parliament ratifie. them by a very large ma 
jority. 

The Bey of Tunis has ratified them in turn, upon the pro 
posal of his Government which had negotiated them 

They are now in force. 

France intends to give Morocco the features of a modern 
state, a democratic and sovereign state, united to her by the 
bonds of a freely accepted interdependence 

My Government has, through an open confrontation of 
views, paved the way for the constitution of a representative 
Moroccan Government to negotiate the reforms 

Decisions have been taken. 

They will be put into effect. 

A Moroccan Government will be constituted. 

The reforms will be implemented, I say this quite calmly 
and plainly, before this assembly. 

But it 1S perfectly clear that an action so conceived cannot 
be carried out in the heat of passion; it must, on the contrary, 
bring about a reconciliation in the minds of men 

France will never permit anyone to jeopardize the destiny 
ef a country which she has succeeded in pacifying, unifying 
and lifting forever above its original condition. 
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The Duty of the United Nations 

Such an orderly and constructive evolution would be only 
delayed by outside interference, and degraded by calls to 
yvioience 

Only the opponents of real co-existence—who, by a crown- 
ing paradox, ask the United Nations to guarantee violence 
and justify the use of force—could challenge both the prin- 
ciples and the progress of this evolution. 

Ir would be inconceivable, furthermore, for the United 
Nations to depart from its normal role and deviate from its 
mission by intervening in the domestic affairs of its mem- 
ber states. On the contrary, it is—as Mr. Molotov so rightly 
said—'in the ever greater relaxation of the tensions still 
present in international relations that the special responsi- 
bility of our Organization is to be found.” 

Its moral authority, as well as its future, depend upon the 
respect of its unquestionable principles. 

Each of the countries here represented has the right to an 
opinion on the evolution of other countries. 

The French Government, for its part, has its own opinion 
on the conditions prevailing in Certain nations. 

It could, and rightly so, complain about certain actions 
quite inconsistent with normal relations between civilized 
states 

It has never thought of preaching the use of violence for 
olving such problems. 

To those who seek to indict France, I shall not merely 
present the legal argument, however irrefutable, of the in- 
competence of the United Nations. 

I shall not say to them that my country’s past and present, 
as well as the contribution it has made and continues to 
make to civilization and liberty, would entitle it to answer 
those detractors with the dignity of silence. 

I shall only say, in keeping with the facts 

See where you are going! 

See where you run the risk of leading us! 

You are seeking to destroy the effort undertaken by France 
to build a free association between herself and the overseas 
peoples, when those peoples are closely united to France by 
geographical and historical bonds and by evident mutual in- 
terests 

Yet you know that France assumes, in Africa, a mission 
that she alone can fulfill. 

Thus, consciously or unconsciously, your objective is chaos. 

May I then put this question to you: who could benefit 
from that chaos? What would be its consequences? 

Through France's African policy, would it not be the 
Western Community itself, and its security system, which 
would be affected? 

| ask you to consider this carefully! 


COEXISTENCE WITHIN A SYSTEM BASED ON 
WESTERN COHESION 
The Atlantic Organization: Concrete Guarantees of Security 

If states can only coexist in a climate of mutual tolerance, 
peoples can only find peace in the certainty of their own 
security 

For the West—and more particularly for France—there 1s 
no real security outside the Atlantic Organization. 

By already placing under a single command, in peacetime, 
the forces of the member states stationed on the European 
continent, the Atlantic Organization guarantees peace in Eu- 
rope, for it precludes any miscalculation of the consequences 
of an eventual infringement, as well as any individual armed 
action on the part of its members 

By its very nature, it can only have a strictly defensive 
character, and thus provides the Soviet Union with the per- 
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fectly legitimate guarantees which the latter has a right to 
demand. 

There can be no question of substituting—for these real 
guarantees offered by the Atlantic Organization—abstract 
guarantees, of the Locarno type, which in the recent past have 
proved illusory 

The French Government, for its part, does not wish to 
revert to the situation existing in Europe before 1939; for 
it was precisely that situation which led to the Second World 
War. 

I sincerely believe, therefore, that the Soviet Union is on 
the wrong track when it attacks the Atlantic Pact and when 
it bases its propaganda on the elimination of what it calls, im- 
properly, “foreign bases.” 

I said this clearly in San Francisco. 

I should like to repeat it no less firmly today. 

I know of no “foreign bases” within the Atlantic Organi- 
zation. 

I know of no “foreign” military establishments, imposed 
upon any state, within the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation 

I know only of means of defense that have been placed 
in common, freely and voluntarily, in the service of a single 
ideal, that of peace. 

Ir has to be said, frankly and openly. 

If détente is to mean the dissolution of the Atlantic Pact 
and the departure of American forces from Europe, then 
France is resolutely opposed to such a policy. 

For, in return for a promise of theoretical security, this 
policy would destroy the foundations of a real security; its 
inevitable consequence would be to create a state of imbal- 
ance which, by increasing tension, would, in the end, be 
disastrous for peaceful coexistence. 

The Paris Agreements: Coexistence and Cohesion 

I should like, rather, to emphasize once again how much 
the Paris Agreements have contributed to this peaceful co- 
existence. 

For the time being, they offer the only example of a sys- 
tem providing for the limitation, publicity and reciprocal 
control of armaments. 

They are the seal of Franco-German reconciliation, a decisive 
factor in the pacification of Europe. 

They lay the foundations for a progressive and continuous 
construction of Europe. 

They constitute, therefore, an application of the principles 
of our Charter. 

And they have also made it possible to go forward along 
the road that it has marked out for us. 

It was their entry into force which, in fact, produced the 
change of climate in international relations for which we 
are unanimously thankful. 

It has been possible to take account here of the various 
international acts which have been manifestations of the re- 
cent détente. 

One fact cannot be forgotten: the calendar—which does 
not lie—places them all after the ratification of the Paris 
Agreements. 

Everything has happened as if the strengthening of West- 
ern cohesion and the will to unity affirmed by the peoples of 
Europe had gradually created the conditions for genuine ne- 
gotiations, taking reasonable account of the legitimate in- 
terests of the parties concerned. 

Negotiations of this sort preclude all attempts at dissocia- 
tion and efforts of pure propaganda aimed, directly or indi- 
rectly, at the preliminary destruction of the foundations of 
security. 
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THE POSITIVE TASKS 


What, henceforth, are the positive tasks that we must carry 
out successfully? 

The very tasks defined at Geneva by the heads of govern- 
ment: 

—teestablishment of German unity, within a system of 

security; 

—disarmament; 

—development of contacts between East and West. 
German Unity 

The French Government considers that the reestablishment 
of German unity is the essential condition for a return to a 
norma] situation in Europe. 

The division of Germany constitutes, in the very heart of 
Europe, a permanent factor of insecurity. 

To insist upon this fact would be superfluous. 

Continued division will not generate any satisfactory so- 
lution; it merely complicates, with the passing of time, the 
given facts of the problem; it is more than an injustice, 
therefore; it is a mistake. 

The possibility has been mentioned of a progressive rees- 
tablishment of unity, through increased contacts between the 
West German Federal Republic and Eastern Germany. 

I am rather fearful lest this theory of the two Germanies 
lead us to a dead end. 

The French Government, for its part, knows of only one 
democratically elected government in Germany: that of the 
Federal Republic. 

Ir does not consider it possible to place on an equal 
footing a legal government and de facto authorities. 

The Soviet formula, moreover, cannot, for practical rea- 
sons, be put into effect. 

German unity cannot indeed result—as some have compla- 
cently said and said again—from mechanical and automatic 
measures; but, it is precisely the pure and simple juxtaposition 
of two regimes diametrically opposed to each other which 
constitutes the most mechanical, the most automatic and the 
least conceivable of measures. 

In this case, as in others, the law of democracy must be 
respected—in other words, genuinely free elections must be 
held throughout the whole territory. 

Security m Europe 

While we feel that there is no security for Europe, with- 
out the reunification of Germany, we also feel that there could 
be no reunification of Germany without the formulation of 
a security system. 

The necessity of this connection was affirmed, in the strong- 
est possible manner, in Geneva, by the four heads of govern- 
ment. 

As I indicated a moment ago, the Atlantic Pact and the 
Paris Agreements give the most complete and solid guarantees 
of security that could be imagined. 

These guarantees could be extended, on a contractual basis, 
in connection with the reestablishment of German unity. 

There could be no question, of course, of setting vp a 
contractual system of security, which would have the effect 
of legalizing the present division of Germany and thus of 
perpetuating it. 

With regard to the system of security itself, 1 repeat that 
it is out of the question to substitute guarantees of a purely 
legal nature for the real guarantees given by the defensive 
organizations already in existence. 

But France is ready to go as far as possible in the direc- 
tion of these real and concrete guarantees. 

A united Germany must, in our opinion, be subject to 
controlled military limitations, and these limitations and this 


control should not in any sense be discriminatory. 

We are, furthermore, in favor of reciprocal controls, which 
guarantee to each nation respect for the rules established by 
common agreement. 

On these bases, an equitable agreement should finally take 
shape between East and West. 

If the Soviet Union is really concerned only with ensur- 
ing its own security, I can say, in the name of my country, 
that, in such a case, agreement is truly possible. 

Disarmament 

But, beyond the organization of security in Europe, there 
is also the question of initiating general controlled disarma 
ment, ever an objective of French foreign policy. 

For a long while, the United Nations has taken cognizance 
of this problem; it has been responsible, through its sub- 
committee, for constant and notable progress. 

Many constructive suggestions have been made, especially, 
if I may be allowed to say so, by the French delegation. 

The head of the French Government, like the other three 
heads of government who met in Geneva, paid, in this con 
nection, well-deserved homage to the subcommittee, in which 
I am anxious to join. 

This question wili also be raised in Geneva by the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs. 

They will have to consider the plans presented by the 
heads of government, as well as the results of the work of 
the Subcommittee on Disarmament. 

Complexity of the Problem and Urgency of a Solution 

It is at once a long-term task, the difficulties of which we 
must not underestimate, and an urgent mission to which the 
peoples attach, and rightly so, fundamental importance. 

All the Governments are profoundly convinced of the neces 
sity of averting the terrifying threat of nuclear warfare which 
hangs over civilization. 

They are anxious to lighten the burden of armaments in 
order to improve the standard of living of their peoples and 
to contribute to the development of the less fortunate regions 

How is this contradiction between the difficulties of the 
problem and the urgency of its solution to be resolved? 

On the Soviet side, as on the American side, certain very 
real obstacles have been stressed, of which we should be 
aware if we want to move forward. 

The Soviet Union, in its note of May 10, recognized that 
the implementation of a disarmament program would pre 
suppose the reestablishment of mutual confidence between 
states. 

That is also the argument of the Western Powers. 

Furthermore, the Soviet Union and the United States have 
drawn attention to the special problems raised by organizing 
the control of atomic energy. 

The French delegation had, in fact, given repeated warn 
ings on this subject for three years. 

In its note of May 10, the Soviet Union fears that inter 
national control would be powerless to prevent the manu 
facture, hence the use, of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

The note of May 10 draws the following conclusion from 
this fact: “As long as a climate of confidence is not created 
between states, any agreement on the establishment of inter 
national control would have no effect but to relax the vigi 
lance of the peoples.” 

We would thus risk being caught in a vicious circle, the 
setting up of controls being dependent on the reestablish 
ment of confidence and confidence evidently being subordin 
ated to control. 

A First Stage to be Achieved by a Synthesis of Proposals 
We cannot resolve this contradiction except by entering 
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upon a first stage, as soon as possible, while, at the same time, 
setting the objectives to be attained. 

It is the measures taken in the course of this first step that 
will establish the climate of confidence which is indispensable 
to the implementation of a general program of controlled 
disarmament 

But, in this field, it is essential to confine ourselves strictly 
to the question of disarmament 

The problem is indeed complex enough without being 
complicated still further by the introduction of political pre- 
requisites. 

By subordinating the restoration of confidence between 
states to the evacuation of Germany and to the prohibi- 
tion of foreign bases—in other words, to the destruction of 
the Atlantic Pact—the Soviet note of May 10 introduced an 
element of confusion 

It would be most desirable to eliminate this element from 
the disarmament problem at the earliest possible moment 

It would assuredly be a strange way of restoring confidence 
to begin by depriving the peoples of Western Europe of 
their protection even before security was effectively ensured 
by the implementation of general and controlled disarma- 
mente. 

In this first stage, we could make sure—by means of aerial 
inspection as proposed by President Eisenhower, by the pres- 
ence of territorial control posts at Certain strategic points 
according to the suggestion of Marshal Bulganin, and by an 
inspection system such as the one presented by Mr. Eden— 
that no power is preparing a surprise attack 

This group of provisions would be happily supplemented 
by the system of financial controls envisaged by M. Edgar 
Faure: the French proposals have indeed the essential merit 
of initiating a reduction of military expenses and of approach- 
ing the problem of disarmament, with particularly construc 
tive considerations; they would constitute a motive force for 
general disarmament and they would make possible a gradual 
raising of the standard of living of vast underdeveloped re- 
gions. 

It is by applying simultaneously a series of measures in- 
spired by these various plans and by achieving the synthesis of 
their basic elements that we shall move toward the restora- 
tion of confidence in international relations, and that we 
shall be able to go on to the application of a general dis- 
armament plan bearing, to be sure, both on conventional arms 
and on nuclear potential. 

Developmg Contacts Between East and West 

The third problem we shall have to examine in Geneva is 
that of contacts between East and West. 

The French Government is profoundly convinced of the 
necessity of lessening the division of the world by bringing 
the two halves of Europe closer together, on the economic 
as well as on the cultural level. 

The point is to facilitate to a maximum degree the circu- 
lation of men, ideas and goods. 

We are happy to note the efforts recently made in this 
direction by the Soviet Union 

We whole-heartedly believe that it is to our mutual ad- 
vantage to know each other better. 

We fervently hope that new progress will be made in 
(seneva 

This is a field too rich in potentialities for me to undertake 
now to cover it in its entirety. 

| only want to emphasize that, here again, the point is to 
extend, while broadening it, the course which, under the 
sign of international cooperation, the United Nations fol- 


lows. 
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Peaceful-Use of Atomic Energy 

I also want to note the highly valuable example set by 
the international conference on the peaceful use of atomic 
energy held in Geneva last August. 

Allow me at this time to congratulate our distinguished 
and active Secretary General, Mr. Hammarskj6ld, on the man- 
ner in which he took charge of the organization of this con- 
ference—I shall not say that we expected any less of him, for 
we are familiar with his successes. 

In a great upsurge of solidarity, the scientists of the entire 
world, with the utmost sincerity and zeal, undertook to ex- 
change publicly their knowledge of a subject of passionate 
interest to humanity. 

They have given a magnificent lesson in unselfish co- 
operation. 

This scientific conference will go down in history as an 
astonishing effort of peaceful determination. 

It is thus undoubtedly the first example—and the most 
moving—of the new spirit which can develop in international 
relations, since the governments did not hesitate to authorize 
publication of what only yesterday constituted most jealous- 
ly guarded state secrets. 

When further progress has been made at the end of a pe- 
riod yet to be determined, France will be in favor of another 
general exchange of information on new findings. 

The communications exchanged in Geneva and the reports 
on the practical achievements have already shown how the 
weapon of fear can become the instrument of prosperity. 

Vast prospects have opened up for the economy of the 
future. ’ 

The economic map of the world may well have to be com- 
pletely remade. 

The underdeveloped countries, lacking in power resources, 
may henceforth reasonably entertain the hope of passing from 
want to prosperity, at the very pace of modern scientific 
advance. 

Within the framework of these countries’ economic de- 
velopment the United Nations must encourage the acquisi- 
tion of new sources of power. 

It is to be hoped that the current negotiations on the Atomic 
Energy Agency—whose role will be specifically to ensure this 
acquisition—will soon be brought to a successful conclusion. 

Thus will be offered to the United Nations, in the years 
to come, a new field of action with incalculable scope. 
Admission of New Members to the United Nations 

In order that the United Nations may be able to fulfill all 
its obligations—those of tomorrow as well as those of today— 
within its national framework which is that of universality, 
it is desirable from now on that the greatest possible number 
of states be associated in its work. 

The admission of new members is one of the most engross- 
ing questions for the future of our institution. 

The Charter opens the doors of the Organization to all 
peaceful states able to fulfill the obligations which it imposes 
and resolved to do so. 

It is regrettable, for the advancement of peace and for un- 
derstanding between nations, that the rules of admission 
should still be distorted by the refusal to consider the indi- 
vidua! merits of each candidate. 

By linking the fate of candidates with unequal claims to 
admission, we are keeping out of the Organization states 
which fulfill the conditions prescribed by the Charter and 
which would have a constructive contribution to make, 
while ensuring a better representation of certain continents. 

The French Government hopes that a sounder understand- 
ing of international cooperation will enable us to make pro- 
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gress this year and to admit into the United Nations coun- 
tries that have been kept out unfairly, among the first of which 
I would mention Italy. 
Revision of the Charter 

We consider that the admission of new members must 
not be subordinated to a revision of the Charter. 

The Charter constitutes an adequate instrument, if the na- 
tions which it groups are determined to seek an understand- 
ing, and if they abstain from intervening, for their own par- 
ticular purposes, in problems which do not concern them 

If this determination exists, the questions will be solved 
without any need of changing the instrument. 

If it is lacking, the questions will remain unanswered, even 
if the instrument is perfected. 

It seems wiser to me, therefore, to await a more auspicious 
climate before undertaking the desirable reforms. 

It has not been my purpose to review all the problems 
currently before the United Nations. 

I should like to point out that my country is not indifferent 
to any one of these problems. 

In the course of this session, our delegation will have many 
opportunities of presenting the viewpoints of the French 
Government. 

But, before I conclude, there is one point I should like to 
recall: in its unfailing respect for treaties, my country in- 
tends to fulfill all its commitments to the letter: this ap- 


plies naturally to those entered into last year at Geneva at 
the time of the conference on Indochina. 

I have spoken to you with utter frankness, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, of the preoccupations of the "rench Government 

I have done so, as I said I would, in terms devoid of 
artifice. 

May you see, in this straightforwardness of thought and 
expression, only a form of respect for the importance of our 
deliberations, only a sign of our determination to go to the 
root of the matter, in order to make sure that our 
will be fair and effective. 

France, as a result of a role assigned to her by geography 
and by history, finds herself at the very heart of the great 
debate which divides the world. 

In view of the particularly heavy responsibilities which 
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she must assume, she is resolved, more than any other coun 


try perhaps, to arrive as fast as possible at constructive and 
lasting solutions. 

That is why I have been anxious to define for you in detail 
the tasks which we must undertake, without concealing the 
obstacles which might slow up our forward march 

I am convinced that it will be possible to overcome thes 
obstacles and to fulfill these missions. 

Rest assured, Ladies and Gentlemen, that France will do 
all that lies within her power te enable humanity to regain 
feeling for the great collective tasks awaiting it in a recon 
ciled world. 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

T IS A GREAT privilege for me to be here today, and to 

have the chance of speaking to this large and distinguished 

audience. I think it was President Hoover who observed 
that “absolute freedom of the Press to discuss public questions 
is a foundation stone of liberty.” Even in an age of radio and 
television, this is profoundly true. These mechanical means 
of disseminating both views and news in the hands of totali- 
tarian States soon become the instruments of tyranny. But 
authoritarian systems never allow a free press. This is not to 
deny that there are moments when even the most democratic 
statesmen feel some jealousy of the power of the fourth estate. 
But they are wrong. I have seen many public figures vigor- 
ously, even cruelly, attacked by the Press. But I have never 
known men of real courage and conviction who would not 
prefer open debate and free discussion, whether in print or 
in the assembly or on the hustings, to the alternative of secrecy 
and intrigue. Certainly, at this particular period in history, 
if we could have a free press in every part of the world— 
in Russia, in the Satellite States, in China—half our problems 
would be solved. For though free discussion is occasionally 
sharp and even painful as a treatment, it is still true that 
there is no better cure for most human ills than the open-air 
cure. It would, however, be hypocritical not to admit that there 
is probably no class of individuals who find the attentions of 
the Press more embarrassing—at least on occasion—than 
Foreign Ministers. I really think they might form themselves 


1955 
into a sort of Trade Union—with a special set of rules for 
their protection. But I suppose there would be too many 


blacklegs! Nevertheless, I think all politicians in democrati 


countries have this in common. They would rather be criti 


cized than ignored. In self-defense, however, they should al 
ways remember, in all their difficulties, Disraeli’s famous 
maxim: “Never complain, never explain 
Post WAR DECADE—PHASE ONI 

When I was considering what I should talk about to you, | 
looked up the records. I found that you had been addressed 
to two British Foreign Secretaries during recent years—Mr 
Bevin in 1949, Mr. Eden in 1952. You were indeed fortunate 
For these two men guided the British Foreign policy for ten 
years—1945 to 1955 
be just worth while to glance back over these years. For if we 


and what a decade it has been! It may 


are to face the future with courage it is not a bad idea to learn 


the lessons of the past. In these ten years we have passed 


through two distinct phases—a third is just beginning. The 
first was the phase of expectation, followed quickly by dis 
illusion. It began with the victory of 1945—and all the high 


{ founded 


hopes for a new world ot comrade ship ana progress 


on noble principles, laid down indeed in the very midst of 
war by the Atlantic Charter, and enshrined in the Charter of 
the United Nations. In this period, our armies were dis 
d, our arsenals dismantled, our 


bande confidently 


turned to the problems of reconstruction and progress. That 
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phase began, I say, with hope and idealism. But the events in 
Poland, and other “liberated” states, freed from Nazism only to 
be subjected to Communism, soon began to cloud the bright 
picture. But for us, I think, it was the fall of free democracy 
in Czechoslovakia—a truly progressive country—that finally 
opened our eyes to the grim truth. At that testing moment— 
Bevin never faltered. It was he, more than any other man, who 
rallied the democratic forces in Britain and in Europe to 
stand firm against further encroachment or assault. 


Post WAR DECADE—PHASE Two 


The first phase was over. The second began. We thought 
again—and with a new meaning—of Lincoln's famous words: 
“The world cannot exist, half slave, half free.” At any rate, 
however long the process of the liberation of man’s spirit may 
take, we made up our minds that the free world must remain 
free and that we should never deny our own heritage by con- 
doning enslavement elsewhere. The name of Marshall will 
ever be remembered as one of the great figures of this period. 
Even in the first phase, reconstruction of the shattered eco- 
nomic strength of Europe was patently necessary. Soon there 
must go alongside it the rebuilding of at least some part of its 
military power to resist aggression. Then began to spring into 
being all those organizations which hide their real greatness, 
both of design and execution, under that uninspiring medi- 
ocrity of initials which form the rather depressing terminol- 
ogy of our age. O.E.E.C., the pioneer of economic order and 
unity in Europe. N.A.T.O., which marks in reality the most 
splendid of the Crusades—the New World and the Old World 
side by side—E.D.C., now W.E.U., which symbolizes the inner 
core of Western Europe—these and many other plans and 
instruments for economic, cultural, political as well as military 
unity of effort, were the outward expressions of the inner will 
to survive anu to resist. Together they have altered the history 
of the world. If you think this is an exaggeration, just pause 
for a moment to think what might have happened—what must 
have happened—if this combination of means and purpose had 
not found practical expression. During this second phase the 
air lift to Berlin was of vital importance. There this new 
found determination was put to the test. Then followed a long 
and confusing period when the precise design of European 
military cooperation, to include a German contribution, was 
strenuously, even fiercely, debated. Throughout this period 
first Bevin and then Eden struggled along with many baffling 
difficulties. Yet by a rare combination of ingenuity and pa- 
tience, these have been at last surmounted. The most delicate 
problem of all has been solved—the reconstruction of free 
Western Germany—the triumphant sign of which is the fact 
of our victorious armies being transformed from occupying 
troops into allied and protective forces, their ranks soon to be 
joined by their erstwhile enemies. Germany is still, alas, di- 
vided. But the fact that the whole world’s attention is centered 
on the problem of German reunification, is itself a proof of 
the success of allied policy in rebuilding a free and democratic 
Western Germany. 

Meanwhile, in Asia, with much confusion often, but with 
steady progress, the new life has begun to stir. Truly demo- 
cratic institutions—often the legacy of Western example— 
have grown and flourished in India, Pakistan, Burma and 
many other countries. In many parts of Asia there is, not un- 
naturally, confusion and turmoil. But these are the growing 
pains of progress—signs not of decay, but of new vigor. Here 
again, as in Europe, the same pattern has found itself. Com- 
munist aggression, often disguised under specious and alluring 
forms, has made much progress. Yet it has been, broadly, held 
back by those great areas of Asia which have learned the les- 
sons of freedom. Where communism has taken the forms of 
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military aggression, as in Korea, it has been checked. Here, I 
think, the lead given by the United States and followed by the 
Assembly of the United Nations was a critical decision. The 
tide has not receded. It has not perhaps yet turned. But it is 
halted and checked. 


ORIGINS OF THE NEW PHASE 

Through all these years, there has been one who has fore- 
seen, and like a prophet of old, proclaimed to the world the 
changing pattern of events. At each stage Churchill has been 
the first to see beneath the surface. When his great series of 
speeches are studied by historians, it will be seen with what 
uncanny prescience he foresaw the danger and prescribed the 
cure. Now that we are at the beginning of the new—and third 
—phase, it is right to recall his tremendous services, no less in 
these years of uneasy peace than in the fierce struggles of war. 
What is this third phase? Perhaps it might best be described 
as that of “the Geneva spirit.” For more than a year before 
the meeting of the heads of Governments actually took place, 
there was a change in the air. Churchill, naturally, was the 
first to perceive it. Yet others began to sense it. 

What exactly is this “New Look” and what does it imply? 
It dates from two events. The death of Stalin and the coming 
of the thermo-nuclear bomb. All through the years of tension, 
when the forces of the Free World have been painfully built 
up—in the West, in the Middle East, and in the Far East—it 
is not cynical to reflect that we have not been preserved by 
these alone. Ia spite of all our efforts and sacrifices, we are still 
in a position of great inferiority in conventional strength. 
NATO's divisions are to be numbered in tens, facing literally 
hundreds. The atomic power of America, and the building up 
of the strategic air forces and the bases has been the protective 
shield under which the Free World has lived and by which the 
onward march of Communist aggression has been halted and 
restrained. This superiority could not, of course, be permanent. 
But it lasted long enough to do its job. Meanwhile, a new and 
dramatic change in the whole world picture has been brought 
about by the invention of the H-bomb. For with thermo- 
nuclear warfare something has happened which is absolutely 
new in the world’s history. We are approaching a point when 
no power, however great, can hope to win a war. In nuclear 
war, once this saturation point is reached, there can be no 
victor. There can only be mutual and universal destruction. No 
force of this kind has ever been in human hands in man’s his- 
tory. We scarcely yet begin to realize its meaning and its 
implications. But it is impossible for us to devise and pursue 
a sound policy through this phase which is now opening unless 
we try to master the problem, however novel and baffling. 


THE IMPOTENCE OF POWER 


First, there can be no victor in nuclear war. Secondly, since 
the sanction is so terrible, we must realize that men, however 
resolute, will shrink from using it—even against unprovoked 
aggression—unless they are convinced that to be conquered 
is worse than to be annihilated. Thirdly, it follows that ruth- 
less and daring men, counting on this hesitation and exploit- 
ing it, may risk minor and even substantial acts of aggression, 
because they believe that the sanction will never be employed. 
In other words, the sanction may be made impotent by its 
overwhelming strength. Thus, what are called conventional 
forces will still be necessary, not merely for what might be 
called police operations, but to take away this temptation, and 
thus to interpose against aggression, from whatever quarter, a 
delaying period. Nevertheless, it remains the broad fact that, 
in a nuclear world neither side will be able to establish an 
overwhelming superiority, and thus, unscathed, achieve by 
power alone its political aims. This of course is something 
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absolutely new in the world. For whether we like to admit it or 
not, it is by power that the great changes and fluctuations of 
civilizations, the rise and fall of races and Empires, the model- 
ling and remodelling of states—it is by power that these have 
hitherto come about. 

Whar then follows? If no strength, however formidable, can 
enable one great nation to impose its will upon another, if it 
be sufficiently resolute to resist, how then will come about 
those changes and adaptations which are necessary in anything 
but a purely static civilization? Yet, if you cannot negotiate 
from strength, you certainly cannot negotiate from weakness. 
It is of course true that this kind of situation has been ap- 
proaching for some time as the destructiveness of modern 
weapons has been increasing. I suppose that the war of 1870 
was really the last great war where the victor gained real 
advantages. I remember when I was a boy, before the First 
World War, a book by Sir Norman Angell which had a great 
vogue. It was called “The Great Illusion.” Its theme has often 
been misrepresented. The author did not say that there would 
not be a war, but that there could be no victor in a modern 
war. The author was before his time. Two great wars and a 
vast development in applied science had to take place before 
this illusion could be finally dispelled. Nevertheless, we must 
beware of a new illusion. The dogma that there can be no 
victor is only true if there is the will to resist. With these new 
and terrible powers of destruction the victim may be paralyzed 
into submission. If there can be no victory—there can yet be 
a surrender. There may be no race; there may still be a walk- 
over. 

Nevertheless, though this is by no means the sole cause, 
I do not think it cynical to say that the Geneva spirit is partly 
the result of the realization of this new and revolutionary 
result of the nuclear developments. Everyone now realizes 
this truth. The Russians know it as well as we do. Atomic 
warfare was one thing—and might be perhaps tolerated by 
large countries. Thermo-nuclear or hydrogen warfare is quite 
another thing—and puts great continents on a line with 
small islands. It was for this reason—because these new facts 
seemed to me to be thoroughly understood on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain—that I ventured, on returning from Geneva 
on an expression of confidence, by an apt, if inelegant quota- 
tion which earned me a perhaps merited rebuke from those 
critics who are always on the lookout for any manifestation 
of levity in politicians. But in essence I was right. “There 
ain't gonna be no war,” so long as total war means and is 
known to mean the total destruction of both sides, however 
great and powerful, involving perhaps the destruction of all 
mankind. 


EFFECTIVE CONTROL OF DISARMAMENT 


The first reaction about the hydrogen bomb was a very 
natural and a very human one. Shrinking back from this new 
horror it is not surprising that men and women all over the 
world should cry out “Ban the Bomb.” We must never lose 
sight of this as our goal. It must be the goal for all peoples 
certainly for all Christian peoples. But surely a moment's re- 
flection shows that it would be folly to ban the bomb unless we 
ban a lot of other things too. Nuclear disarmament must be 
part of a balanced program of disarmament which must (and 
this is the essential point) contain an effective system of 
control. 

There are two reasons for this. First, if disarmament does 
not include full disarmament of conventional forces to cor- 
rect the balance between the two opposing groups, our in- 
feriority is permanent and perilous. Second, this is a weapon 
with which we can afford to take no chances. The supervision 
must be complete and effective. For if any country evaded its 
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obligations, even to the extent of a single H-bomb, that 
country could blackmail the rest of the world. I do not say 
that this problem is insoluble, although every step forward 
in modern science makes it more difficult to solve, but it is 
a problem in a sphere in which we cannot afford to take any 
risks. Towards the solution, all the Heads of Governments 
at Geneva made some valuable proposals. Towards the solu- 
tion the Disarmament Committee of the United Nations are 
laboring at this moment. The Prime Minister's plan was more 
modest than the President's. But it has the advantage that it 
could be put into operation almost immediately. It has been 
hailed as the curtain-raiser to disarmament. The President's 
plan, to which I believe the Russians are giving careful study, 
has been claimed by Mr. Stassen as the “gateway to a reduc- 
tion of armaments and eventually to lasting world peace.” 
We pray that when the Foreign Secretaries meet in Geneva 
these hopes may be realized. Nevertheless, 1 repeat, that with 
such huge issues at stake, if peace is to be assured, the plan 
for control of nuclear power must command general confi- 
dence if it is to be effective. 


BACKGROUND TO GENEVA 

In this new atmosphere, then a “new look” has become 
possible, even in expressions normally set in monolithic 
rigidity. When even victory involves defeat, the vast burdens 
of huge armies, when industry and agriculture are desperately 
needing man power, begin to seem rather absurd. We realize, 
only too painfully, how great are the burdens of our compara- 
tively small forces. What must they be in armies of four or 
five million men? The great arsenals, the huge munition plants, 
the vast districts of military preparation, involving the best 
scientists, the best designers, the best technicians—all begin 
to seem intolerably oppressive. 

Now “disarmament,” or at least agreed reduction of arma 
ments to a tolerable scale, now disarmament, for all these 
years one of the slogans of propaganda, may become realistic 
and practical. Who knows? The end of the Stalin era, which 
had become strangely archaic, almost a Byzantine period in 
these new conditions, came just at the moment when these 
revolutionary, technological changes were beginning to be 
widely known and were approaching realization. The sense of 
relaxation internally in Soviet Russia, with the end of the 
absolute rule of one supreme figure, has come just when the 
new character of war was becoming understood. The two, 
taken together, as Churchill immediately perceived, have made 
a new situation and new methods of approach, hitherto im 
possible, suddenly enter into the field of practical politics 


DIPLOMACY’s LONG HAUL 

What then may we expect at Geneva in November? Does 
this mean that with the New Look will come an easy way out 
of all our difficulties? Not at all. A strategic stalemate does 
not necessarily facilitate political movement. We must there- 
fore not be disappointed if the third phase, which we are 
now entering, proves a long one. The concept of the long 
haul, already familiar in the context of rearmament, must now 
be applied to diplomacy. This phase will be a very testing 
one. We cannot now be overwhelmed by the military power 
of Communists. But neither can our power be used (even for 
bargaining purposes) as a superior weapon. It is not “negotia- 
tion from strength” but “negotiation from equality.” Until 
disarmament becomes practicable, we must maintain our 
strength—both-in unconventional weapons, and in conven- 
tional forces. In the first, lest we be overwhelmed; in the 
second, lest we be blackmailed. But we cannot gain our ob- 
jectives by superiority in the one or the other. We must main- 
tain our strength through a long and wearisome period, ex- 
cept to the extent that real and genuine measures of disarma- 
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ment can reduce the burdens on both sides without altering 
the balance of power between them. That is the point—the 
relative, not the absolute strength—the balance of power. But 
to win our purpose—the unity of Germany, the recreation 
of the free life of Europe, the end of terrorism and aggression, 
and, in the long run, the reconversion of the Communist 
world—to win this victory, we must rely on moral power for 
materia! strength, though essential, cannot do it alone. 

German reunification and European security are our im- 
mediate objective. The Russians argue that European security 
comes first. Security, they say, must pave the way to reunifica- 
tion. We maintain that they musr be studied concurrently and 
implemented at the same time. It is at least something that 
we are arguing about it, and shal] resume the argument in a 
few weeks. You may remember that it used to be vehemently 
asserted by the many able and sincere politicians in this 
country, that if the Paris agreements were ratified, all hope of 
any Four Power meeting would be at an end. In fact, the in- 
vitation was sent out and accepted within a fortnight of 
ratification. These agreements, confidently believed by many 
to be an absolute bar to negotiation, have proved to be the 
essential prelude. It just shows how very wrong those clever 
men can be. “Those restless heads” as the great Queen Eliza- 
berth called them, “in whose brains the needless hammers beat 
with vain judgment.” 

The Soviets first found themselves in occupation of the 
Satellite States and of Eastern Germany as the result of mili- 
tary operations against Nazi Germany. They strengthened and 
extended their hold for military reasons—it may be largely 
defensive purposes. If that is the reason—to make a glacis 
or moat defensive against another war on the soil of Holy 
Russia, that is, perhaps, an understandable motive—or was. 
But in the nuclear world, it no longer has any meaning. More- 
over, to the extent that it retains any significance, the Allies 
have or can suggest many ways of meeting it. That is the 
purpose of the various security proposals—President Eisen- 
hower's and Prime Minister Eden's. That is the objective of 
the various proposals which we are putting forward, both on 
a limited scale, in Europe, for mutual security and inspection, 
and over the wider area of the whole world. 

But if the Soviet motive in clinging to Eastern Germany 
and other territories is not military, but political—if it is no 
longer self-defense against aggression, but the evangelist urge 
of international communism, then we shall only reach our 
end with much patient and wearisome debate, and by match- 
ing the strength of what we regard as political poison by the 
fervor and efficiency of its antidote. We shall just have to lean 
up against them. In the end, they will give ground—perhaps, 
is in Austria, when we least expect it. For we believe that, 
for the reasons I have given—the nuclear stalemate, the 
death of Stalin—there has been a change in Russia itself. The 
economic pressures; the desire for a better life; the heavy 
burdens of the vast military machine, all these, in one way or 
nother, may be forces at work which will lead the masters 
of Russia to devote themselves more exclusively to the enor- 
mous possibilities and potentialities of their own large Em- 
pire. After all, there has been going on in Russia, by the 
discovery and development of the great open spaces of the 
East, something comparable to the discovery and development 
of the Middle West and the Far West of the American con- 
tinent during the 19th and early 20th centuries. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY 
1 have ventured—perhaps unwisely as 4 tyro to cover a 
vast canvas. After all, it is this division of the world which 
occupies our minds, day and night, with its dangers and im- 
plications. This is the secular struggle. The future of the life 
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of man on earth depends on its outcome. Every day, in addi- 
tion, there are difficult and baffling problems which assail 
a Foreign Minister. These are sometimes disappointing, some- 
times hopeful. It is not easy to assess the precise implications 
of the recent negotiating in Moscow between the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and Dr. Adenauer. I can only repeat what the Prime 
Minister has said in his message. We have absolute confidence 
in the judgment and loyalty of the German Chancellor. 

I deeply regret that the first London Conference has not 
brought agreement between ourselves, our Greek and our 
Turkish allies in the Cyprus question. But I am by no means 
without hope. Nor will Britain abandon her determination to 
bring about a liberal measure of self-government. Meanwhile, 
let us remember that, while we may honorably differ on one 
aspect of this matter, we are all bound together in an alliance 
of supreme importance in the larger sphere of world affairs. 

We have seen rather more hopeful signs of a reduction of 
tension in the Far Fast. I rejoice at the successful negotiations 
in Geneva between the United States and Chinese Govern- 


-ments, and the agreement on repatriation which has been 


reached. We welcome, amid so many troubles in the Middle 
East, Mr. Dulles’s initiative. If the Arab States and Israel will 
respond (as I have hope they will) to his wise and generous 
appeal, we may perhaps see progress here. All British people, 
who have a genuine sympathy for both sides in this unhappy 
dispute, will be willing to play their part. Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment have made this clear, even at a time when additional 
financial burdens are not too welcome. 


HOPES FOR THE FUTURE 

All these important questions could each easily fill a simple 
speech. But I have thought it better to keep to the main theme. 
I have kept also to the hard facts of life. Nevertheless, if we 
are to travel so long through the wilderness, we too must have 
our vision of the Promised Land. Among the directives given 
to the Foreign Ministers for the next meeting at Geneva is 
the question of increasing contacts between East and West. 
How important that is and how wonderful if we would really 
make some progress here! 

Tourism—I mean real tourism—that is, people who go 
abroad at their own expense, and not just officials traveling 
abroad at somebody else’s. Students, journalists, artists—all 
interchanging their thoughts, their hopes, their inspirations. 
Books, newspapers, radio programs, suppose all these began 
really to move, uncontrolled by censorship, from East to West 
and West to East. Suppose it really became possible for 
thought and argument and discussion and debate, based on 
the interchange of ordinary human experience, to begin to 
take the place of propaganda. Suppose there was an end of 
mental and moral jamming. Suppose the ice-pack really 
began to melt a little, and even a sense of humor about it all 
began to develop—and the terrible monotony of Marxist 
thought really began to become apparent to the whole of man- 
kind, in a kind of dazzling flash of illumination—suppose the 
dismal science of economics in West and East began to dis- 
solve in the light of poetry and art; suppose that gradually, 
from their intercourse, a new Renaissance could spring from 
these dark ages in which we are condemned to live. Suppose 
the State, which, not content to be the residuary legatee of 
God, has claimed his place and regards God as an interloper— 
suppose the State could be put in its proper place again, and 
the concept of the dignity and worth of each individual man 
regain its authority. Suppose all this could be—why, then the 
long haul would be worth it, however tedious—and the 
Geneva spirit would be something more than a fleeting break 
in those dark clouds which still hang so heavily across the 
expectant world. 
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Foreign Policy and National Defense 


INTERNATIONAL PICTURE WILL NOT CHANGE OVER NIGHT 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, former President of the United States 


Delivered to The Executives’ Club of Chicago, Illinois, September 9, 1955 


HERE HAS BEEN a press conference report that I 

would make a farm speech. The statement to the press 

conference was “a foreign speech,” which shows how 
the English language can be balled up sometimes. I don’t 
know how the Chicago Executives’ Club could understand 
a farm speech, anyway, unless they were from the stockyards 
or the wheat pit or the farm machinery business out here. 

But what I really want to talk about today is the foreign 
policy and national defense of the United States of America. 
I happen to have had some experience in that line, and I want 
to discuss it with you freely and as clearly as I possibly can. 
I am not going to try to talk to you primarily as a Democrat, 
although you know I’m a Democrat, and I'm proud of it. I'm 
going to talk as a former President of the United States who 
learned the important lessons, about which I am going to 
talk, by the hardest sort of experience. 

At the end of World War II, this country took the great 
step of joining a world organization of nations to keep the 
peace—the United Nations. 

Russia joined this organization, too, and assumed the 
solemn obligation to live in peace with other countries and 
not to use force in settling disputes. At Yalta and at Potsdam, 
Russia made promises to join in restoring peace and free- 
dom to the world, and to help bind up the wounds of the war 
In spite of our difficulties with Russia, before and during the 
war—in spite of all her past crimes and outrages—we hoped 
that the Soviet leaders would keep these solemn promises 
which they had made openly and before the whole world. 
If they had kept those promises and had lived up to their 
signed agreements, the foundations of peace would have 
been permanently laid. Things would have worked out for 
the peace of the world—peace of the world for which we 


have honestly worked—peace of the world about which the . 


Soviets have talked sweetly, and then sabotaged. 

As time went on, we found that the Soviet leaders had no 
intention of living up to their commitments. To them, prom- 
ises were merely propaganda for window dressing. The real 
Russian policy was to extend communist imperialism to the 
whole world, country by country. And the Russian leaders 
saw their great chance in the postwar world, because of the 
economic weakness, the devastation, the disease, poverty 
and war weariness that afflicred nearly all the countries in 
the world except our own. So Stalin and his totalitarian ma- 
chine set to work to divide, subvert, overthrow and engulf 
the nations thac had so recently helped to save the Russians 
from Hitler. 

As it became clear that this communist conspiracy was a 
grave and increasing threa: to free men everywhere, we 
realized we had to build the strength of the free world to 
check this threat and turn i: back. This was a hard and cost- 
ly decision to take so soon after an cxhausting world war 
But it was a right decision. Freedom is worth preserving 
whatever the cost. It is always worth preserving. This great 
nation of ours has fought, bled, and its young men have died 
for freedom in times past, and I believe we always will stand 
up and fight for freedom, no matter what the cost. 

We increased the size and strength of our Army, Navy, Air 
force and Marine Corps. We entered into regional pacts and 


defense agreements with other free nations to strengthen our 
mutual defense. We greatly increased our appropriations for 
defense and expanded our facilities for producing defense 
needs. To meet outright aggression in Korea, we joined with 
other free countries under the banner of the United Nations 
to uphold the Charter of the United Nations. And if I had 
to do it over, I'd do it again. 


No EAs\ COURSE 

Our aim in this great national effort was to defend our- 
selves and the other free nations against the threat of com- 
munist conquest—and to do it without bringing on the ter- 
rible catastrophe of another world war. It was not easy to 
pursue this course. We had the isolationists and the appeasers 
who were saying that what goes on in the rest of the world 
is no business of ours, and that we should stand still and let 
the communist tide roll forward. We had the jingoists who 
were calling for a preventive war and saying, “Strike now 
drop the atomic bomb, and smash the enemy at the core.” They 
had no idea what they were asking for. 

But we did not follow the advice of either of these radical 
blocs. We continued on the course we believed to be right. We 
built up our strength—and that of our friends—and we built 
it up in every way possible, militarily, diplomatically and 
economically. We did not take up arms until we were attacked 
—and even then we managed to limit the fighting to one 
place. We did not become involved in World War III] We 
stayed with the right way, even if it was the hard way 

I take great pride in what we did—for the. pressures were 
great, and partisan politics was rife. A lot of people who knew 
better played on misunderstandings and fears and got them 
selves elected to high office. But we stood firm against involve 
ment in World War II1I—always hoping for world peace. 


U. S. STANDS FIRM 

We stood firm because we believed that if we continued our 
efforts to build up our strength and keep the leadership of a 
united free world, the totalitarians would ultimately have to 
back down. We believed that when the free world became 
strong enough, the leaders of communism would recognize 
the futility of continued attacks, and the dangers of their policy 
to themselves. And then, we thought, there would be a change 
in their policies, and they might abandon their strategy of 
conquest. This was the objective, the hope, that guided our 
efforts in the years between 1947 and 1952 

It may be that this time of change has now arrived. Perhaps 
the objective we have been pursuing during these anxious 
years is at hand—our policy of achieving peace through 
strength may be beginning to yield concrete results. I certainly 
hope that is the case. However, it is not now possible to tell 
with certainty, and it probably will not be possible for a long 
time to come. 

At any rate, the communists have in recent months seemed, 
on the surface at least, to desire a lessening of world tensions 
Undoubtedly, Stalin’s death has upset many Russian plans. But 
what its ultimate significance may be— its ultimate effect on 
Soviet policy—none of us is wise enough to know. We cannot 
tell what the real intentions of the new Soviet leaders are 
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We should not only listen attentively to what they say, but 
observe most carefully what they actually do. 

At present, conferences are being held between the East and 
the West. These conferences are extremely imporcant. They are 
an essential part of the process of testing out the true inten- 
tions of the communists. The men who represent us in these 
conferences have a very difficult task—a task which requires 
wisdom and courage and a very discriminating judgment. They 
must be ready to take advantage of every genuine opportunity 
to advance the cause of peace with justice and freedom, but 
at the same time they must avoid the fatal pitfalls of appease- 
ment. To seize upon the one and avoid the other is not easy. To 
avoid appeasement has been the effort of eminent statesmen 
in our time. Their failures in the last generation brought 
upon us the horrors of a Second World War. God forbid that 
we should have another world war in this nuclear age. 


PEACEFUL SOLUTIONS 


This, then, is our situation: 

We must and should confer with the Russians. 

We must and should look for peaceful solutions—but 
never at the price of justice and freedom. 

And, above all, we must keep up our guard. It is very easy, 
when the air is filled with sweet reasonableness, to begin to 
relax a little. It is exceedingly easy, but it can also be awfully 
fatal. We must be sure that while we talk of peace, the balance 
of power does not shift against the free world. We must be 
sure that while we talk of peace, the peoples of the free world 
do not lose their faith in freedom and fall prey to subversion 
and tyranny. 

Now I want to talk to you about keeping up our guard. 
This is a big job and a hard and expensive one. 

In the first place, we should maintain an attitude of consid- 
erable skepticism as to communist promises. Experience teaches 
us that we should never do anything to weaken our own 
position solely in reliance upon a communist promise. To jus- 
tify action on our part, their deeds must match their promises. 

Secondly, we should keep up the strength and readiness of 
our defense forces—and should increase that strength and 
readiness in those areas where we have not yet achieved the 
levels which the maintenance of world peace requires. The 
build-up of our armed forces which was begun during my 
administration has given us a very powerful military establish- 
ment. The present administration has seen fit to cut down 
below the goals which we had established, but it still repre- 
sents very great military strength. I think that strength has 
had mech to do with bringing about the attitude of apparent 
reasonableness on the part of the communist, and thus is 
achieving a result we had hoped it would. This is further 
proof of a fact that has been demonstrated many times—the 
communists do respect strength. If we value peace and free- 
dom, we must be strong. 


LOSING GROUND 


We cannot be complacent about the military forces we now 
have—far from it. In fact, the recent disclosure concerning 
Soviet aircraft development and production raise very serious 
questions concerning the adequacy of our own forces. Respon- 
sible authorities tell us that we are losing ground to the Soviet 
Union in air power. Both in terms of their power to defend 
themselves against attack and their power to strike blows of 
annihilation against our cities, they are making enormous 
gains. We are losing the margin of leadership we had built up 
a few years ago. The implications of these facts are enormous 
and dreadful 

There is nothing in the world today, so far as I know, which 
will justify permitting this situation to continue. 
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Peaceful words from behind the iron curtain do not justify 
it. And certainly it cannot be justified on the ground that we 
are not able to do more than we are doing. That is too obvious 
for argument. 

The condition of our strength in the air is not the only cause 
for alarm. The Congress recently showed its concern when it 
voted—over administration opposition—to appropriate funds 
needed to avoid cuts in the Marine Corps. I hope very much 
that this money will be used for the purpose for which it was 
appropriated. 

And if somebody wants to bring up the time I impounded 
some funds under somewhat similar circumstances, just remem- 
ber what I told you in the beginning about learning some 
lessons the hard way. 


CUTS PERILOUS 


General Matthew Ridgway, who recently retired as Army 
Chief of Staff, has expressed grave and well-considered concern 
over cuts in our ground forces. This was brushed aside as 
parochialism. If that’s what it is, I want to say here and now 
that I'm from the same parish as General Ridgway. 

I think the cuts in our ground forces are unjustified and 
most dangerous at the present time. These cuts stem back to 
the basic fallacy of the doctrine of so-called “massive retalia- 
tion.” The last thing in the world we want to see is massive 
retaliation by us or against us—in fact, if it ever comes to 
pass, it will probably be the last thing in the world we ever do 
see. We want to avoid limited war as well as unlimited war. 
But we must not get into a position where we shall be obliged 
to fight an unlimited war or surrender because we have denied 
ourselves the means of fighting a limited war. 


NUCLEAR AGE 


The power of massive retaliation is important—indeed, it is 
essential as a deterrent to outright international aggression. It 
is a vital part of the shield we must have to help defend our- 
selves and our friends while we establish conditions for a just 
and enduring peace in the world. 

But the power of massive retaliation alone is far from 
enough. Our principal reliance for actively advancing our 
cause should be on non-military means—on strengthening our 
economic and cultural ties with other free nations—or work- 
ing with them to improve the living conditions of mankind. 


But military strength is vitally important, too, and the kind of' 


military strength that will do the most to help establish 2 just 
and enduring peace without the world destruction of a nuclear 
war is represented by ground forces on the spot. 

You have a policeman on the beat to prevent trouble from 
starting. 

You don’t send the riot squad out until things have gotten 
pretty bad. 

In the age of nuclear weapons, if you reach the stage where 
you have to call out the riot squad, then it may be too late to 
save much from the ruins. 

I have been very much disturbed for some time by the 
Administration's policy of crippling the national defense pro- 
gram to hold expenditures down. We hear, of course, of even 
further cuts in the national defense of the country and the 
free world, for a politically inspired plan to balance the budget 
and at the same time to cut taxes before the 1956 elections. 
I hope these reports are not true. Cuts in the national defense 
program to save the free world cause great danger to our safety 
here at home, and would be disastrous to our friends and allies. 
The safety of ourselves and our allies is too great a sacrifice 
to make on the altar of that great political conversation called 
the balanced budget. The budget can be balanced, our safety 
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can be secured, and the free world saved, if you are willing 
to make the dollar sacrifice to pay for it. 

In short, I think it is a cardinal principle that in the negotia- 
tions with the communists in which we are now engaged, 
armed strength and not armed weakness will command their 
respect. Our armed forces are the backbone of that strength, 
and these forces are certainly no stronger than they need to be 
in the rugged world of today—indeed, in some respects they 
are not yet strong enough. 

Of course, we would all like to see a different world—a 
peaceful and disarmed world. I have always worked for dis- 
armament—for the reduction and control of arms. My admin- 
istration placed practicable proposals for disarmament before 
the United Nations and worked diligently for their adoption. 
But we always insisted—and still insist—that we must have 
effective, enforceable, and balanced disarmament that rests on 
more than paper promises. 


LONG NEGOTIATIONS 


I want to see the world disarmed under United Nations 
control and inspection which cannot be circumvented or 
evaded. 

To achieve that kind of world—or even to make progress 
toward it—we must not unilaterally scrap or weaken the pres- 
ent balance of armed strength we have worked so hard to 
build up. 

The current negotiations may go on for a long time. If they 
are to yield constructive results, I think they must go on for 
a long time. During all this time, we must be vigilant to keep 
the free world strong and able to defend itself. Otherwise, the 
communist leaders may never give up their aggressive designs 
against the free nations—or they may welch on their promises 
as they have done before. 

Moreover, the balance of power in this troubled world rests 
not on arms alone, but on people as well. That brings me to 
the third point which we must bear in mind during what 
may be a protracted period of negotiations with the com- 
munists. That is that we must not relax but must continue and 
increase our efforts to remove the blights of poverty, disease 
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and ignorance which cause people yearning for a free and 
better life to yield to the blandishments of totalitarian ideas. 

Let us not forget that communism got its start and its 
hold in Russia and China because those countries were cut off 
from the main streams of political and economic progress in 
the last century. It is our responsibility and our interest to see 
that neglected people in underdeveloped areas do not lose their 
faith in freedom and fall prey to subversion and tyranny. Point 
Four and related programs must go forward while there is 
yet time. 


SHIELD FOR NATION 


My friends, I do not want to throw a damper on the hopes 
that have been raised for progress toward peace. 

On the other hand, I would not have us forget the lessons 
of the past. I would not have us take an easy road that leads 
to disaster. That is why I have raised this note of caution here 
today. 

Do not expect too much too fast. Do not be impatient. Do 
not clamor for the dismantling of our armed forces. Don’t let 
the budget cutters dismantle them either. Remember, our 
armed forces are still our shield against disaster. Remember, 
too, that any nation which values its freedom in this inter- 
dependent world must be concerned with the needs and well- 
being of other nations. And remember this, we are talking 
about something very much more important than your income 
tax rate. 

It will cost money to keep America free—much money. And 
it will take sacrifices that money cannot buy. But it is worth 
every bit of the cost. 

The international picture is not going to change from black 
to white over night. Anyone who tries to tell you that it can 
or will is either badly misinformed or guilty of a fraud 

Let us all resolve now that we will do our part to see this 
thing through to the end—that we will do it the right way 
even if that is a long and hard way. In the end, that is the best 
way—in fact, it is the only way—to peace with freedom and 
justice—and that, my friends, is the only kind of peace worth 
having. 


The United Nations and Cyprus 


BRITISH AIMS IN EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
By ANTHONY NUTTING, British Representative to the United Nations 


Delivered in the Steering Committee of the United Nations General Assembly, United Nations, September 21, 1955 


HE GREEK Government have again asked for the in- 

scription on the agenda of the General Assembly of an 

item about Cyprus. Her Majesty's Government in the 
United Kingdom deeply regret this decision. We are joined 
to Greece by ancient bonds of friendship and affection; by a 
common alliance in N.A.T.O.; and by a wide range of common 
interests. We shall do everything we can to prevent the Greek 
Government's action from injuring our friendship with Greece. 
We have no wish to quarrel with an old friend. 

On the contrary, in this whole question of Cyprus and the 
Eastern Mediterranean, my Government has consistently pur- 
sued two over-riding aims. First, to foster the well-being of 
the population of Cyprus and to promote, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, their constitutional development towards full interna! 
self-government. And, secondly, to maintain and cement their 
friendship and alliance with Greece and Turkey. We believe 
that this aim is shared by our Greek and Turkish friends. 


That is why we invited the two Governments to the Lon 
don Conference which took place recently and about which | 
shall have more to say in a moment. That is why we took the 
unprecedented step of asking two other governments to ex 
amine with us what is an indisputably British responsibility 
That is the spirit in which after hearing the points of view 
of both these Governments at the Conference we put forward 
proposals which were directed sincerely and whole-heartedly 
to finding a basis for an agreement which would help to 
achieve our aims. The Conference stands suspended in dis 
agreement. But we do not despair that our proposals may after 
a time for reflection prove acceptable in one form or another 


THE NEED FOR RESTRAIN1 
The whole history of international affairs shows that prob 
lems, however difficult, can be settled. With patience and 
diplomacy, with restraint and in a calm atmosphere, solutions 
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have time and again been worked out to problems, which, 
when passions ran high, seemed almost insoluble. As several 
recent cases have shown, it is when passions are highest and 
divisions most acute, that direct diplomatic contact and nego- 
tiation are most needed and can achieve success. We shall 
persevere in our efforts. If we are able to do this away from 
the atmosphere of polemical debate, of charge and counter- 
charge, 1 am convinced that in time, with good will all round, 
we shall succeed. 

It is for these reasons and not because we wish to quarrel 
with her that we must oppose the inscription of the proposed 
item by Greece. We do so because we do not believe that a 
public discussion here would contribute to the cause of peace 
ind understanding. We do not believe that it would contri- 
bute to the solution of a problem which confronts three allies 

three allies on whom the peace of the Eastern Mediterranean 
so largely depends—Greece, Turkey and the United Kingdom. 
Indeed we are convinced it will have the very opposite effect 
and only deepen existing divisions. 


THE BACKGROUND 

Her Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom, of 
course, have full responsibility for the conduct of affairs in 
Cyprus. The wording of the item implies that the Assembly 
should tell my Government what to do. That, of course, we 
cannot accept. But I should not wish, while fully reserving 
my Government's position, to labor the argument of compe- 
rence. 

I do not need to set out for you the background of this 
story at great length. This was done very ably by my predeces- 
sor, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, in his speech in this Committee a year 
ago. You all know the facts. I need only remind my colleagues 
that in 1878 Turkey assigned Cyprus to be administered by 
Britain so that we could help defend her against attack from 
the North. The change to British sovereignty took place in 
1914 and war formally confirmed by the Treaty of Lausanne 
in 1924 to which Greece was a party. 


THE DANGERS OF UNITED NATIONS’ ACTION 

Nor need I enlarge on the undesirable precedents which 
would be set by United Nations’ action in this matter. 

First, as Mr. Selwyn Lloyd pointed out last year, the pur- 
pose of the Greek Government is, through the support of the 
Enosis Campaign, to acquire sovereignty over Cyprus for 
Greece. They often argue that this is not what they mean at 
all—-that they are only seeking self-determination for the 
population of Cyprus. But Enosis means union. It does not 
mean self{-determination. And it is Enosis which is being in- 
stigated there by the Ethnarchy and the Communists. No one 
will really believe that the ultimate aim of Greece is anything 
except Enosis; that I repeat means union with Greece and 
therefore Greek Sovereignty over the island. 

If the United Nations were to give any support to these 
ambitions, it would set a precedent under which any mem- 
ber of the United Nations which wanted to take over part 
of a neighbor's territory might come before the United Na- 
tions and seek support for their claim, basing their case on 
ethnic, religious, historical or other arguments. You can all 
think of many examples of border regions in every part of the 
world to which this precedent might apply. 

Secondly, encouragement of the Greek Government's action 
by the United Nations would be a blow at the sanctity of 
treaties. If one Government wishes to obtain the territory of 
another contrary to the clear terms of a treaty to which they 
are both a party, are they to be allowed to ask the United 
Nations to set aside the treaty with a plea for self-determina- 
tion? 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


There is a third, almost more serious, precedent, which— 
I regret to say—any United Nations’ blessing for the Greek 
Government's claim would set. The Greek Government are 
openly encouraging the Enosis leaders, who in their turn are 
openly advocating violence. Indeed Athens Radio, controlled 
by the Greek Government, is advocating resort to arms. 
Should any member of the United Nations, still less the United 
Nations as a body, encourage one country to promote subver- 
sion in another, however friendly and long-suffering? 


THE ACTION OF THE U.N. IN 1954 


My Government argued strongly last year that the in- 
scription of this item on the agenda of the General Assembly 
would do far more harm than good. A majority—though not 
a large majority—of the General Assembly accepted inscrip- 
tion. Nevertheless—and this is the significant point—when 
the matter came up in the First Committee there was a very 
general feeling that it would not be wise to go into the sub- 
stance of the question; and after a brief procedural discussion 
it was unanimously decided to pass the following resolution, 
which I quote in full: 

“Considering that, for the time being, it does not 
appear appropriate to adopt a resolution on the question 
of Cyprus 

“Decides not to consider further the item entitled ‘Ap- 
plication, under the auspices of the United Nations, of 
the principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples in the case of the population of the Island of 
Cyprus.’” 

The fact that no single member of the United Nations voted 
against this resolution, either at the committee stage or in 
Plenary, is conclusive proof that the members of the Assembly 
thought it wise to bring the discussion of this inflammatory 
item to an early close. 


THE ACTIONS OF GREECE SINCE 1954 


But since last December I regret to say that the Greek 
Government have continued and indeed stepped up their sup- 
port for the advocates of Union with Greece. Despite repeated 
representations they have done nothing effective to prevent 
Athens Radio, which they are in a position to control, from 
inciting the population of Cyprus to violence. I do not wish 
to weary the committee with the long list of broadcasts to 
which my Government have taken exception. One quotation 
will suffice. On 21st June Athens radio said “The dynamite 
attempts and acts of violence in general prove that the Cypriot 
people, faithful to the traditions of the Greek nation . . . are 
resolved to fight by every means to regain their freedom.” 
This I would emphasize was a direct commentary by Athens 
Radio itself and not a quotation from the Greek press or any 
other source. 

The Greek Government have sought to maintain in their 
propaganda that the Government of Cyprus have instituted 
a reign of terror in the island. To quote from a document 
which they circulated to United Nations members in May 
they said that “the Colonial Government embarked upon a 
policy of brutal repressions.” This is, of course, quite untrue; 
the only brutality or terrorism which exists in Cyprus is that 
promoted by the pro-Enosis organization known as E.O.K.A. 
This organization has been responsible for the murder of 
several innocent Cypriots who were doing no harm to any- 
one except to go on with their normai work in the Adminis- 
tration of Cyprus. 


THE ACTIONS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM SINCE 1954 


I turn now <o the efforts which Her Majesty's Government 
in the United Kingdom have made to break out of the spiral 
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of deteriorating relations into which Britain, Turkey and 
Greece are being drawn. At the end of June, we decided to 
invite the Greek and Turkish Governments to a conference 
in London to discuss political and defense questions which 
affect the Eastern Mediterranean, including Cyprus. We took 
this unprecedented step because we were deeply anxious to 
find common ground of agreement between us. Many mem- 
ber nations of the United Nations warmly welcomed this 
move. 

We made it clear that each Government would be able to 
state its views frankly and would be at liberty to raise any 
aspect which they desired. We also made it clear that the 
discussion would be without prior commitment. The invita- 
tion was accepted. 

THE LONDON CONFERENCE 

The London conference opened on August 29, and in its 
early stages the three Governments made plain their positions. 
It was soon clear that there could be no agreement at present 
between the three Governments about the future international 
status of Cyprus. 

But though there was no agreement on this aspect of the 
question there was agreement, it seemed to us, on three things. 
First, the need to put an end to violence and to further the 
common welfare and progress of the ordinary people of all 
communities in Cyprus. Second, the over-riding importance 
of maintaining the common alliance between Greece, Turkey 
and the United Kingdom. And third, the vital contribution 
which the British base in Cyprus makes to the security in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Middle East. 

To meet the situation Mr. Macmillan put forward construc- 
tive proposals which made the most of the considerable area 
of common ground. He proposed that we should agree to 
agree on as much as we could: and agree for the moment to 
differ, where we could not agree. Leaving on our side, there- 
fore, the future international status of Cyprus, he put forward 
a set of proposals designed to set Cyprus upon the path of 
democratic development. 


BRITISH PROPOSALS AT THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


Mr. Macmillan proposed the introduction of a liberal con- 
stitution, designed to lead to the fullest measure of internal 
self-government compatible with the strategic requirements 
of the present international situation. There would be from 
the outset an Assembly with an elected majority, a propor- 
tionate quota of seats being reserved for the Turkish commu 
nity. All departments of the Cyprus Government would be 
progressively transferred to Cypriot ministers responsible to 
the Assembly, with the sole exception of foreign affairs, de- 
fense, and public security. As part of the safeguard to be pro- 
vided for the Turkish community, a proportion of the min- 
isterial portfolios would be reserved for that community. A 
Cypriot Chief Minister would head the new Cypriot adminis- 
tration. These proposals demonstrate clearly our intention to 
make rapid progress. 

Mr. Macmillan also proposed a tri-partite committee of the 
three powers, with the following tasks: 

(1) To examine the detailed proposals to be drawn up by 
Her Majesty’s Government for the new constitution 

(Il) To consider a suitable system of minority guarantees 

(III) To investigate any suggestions for the further benefit 
of the Cypriot population, from the point of view of the 
close links between Cyprus and the United Kingdom, Greece 
and Turkey; for example suggestions which might enable 
Cypriots to enjoy special status and rights in Greece or Turkey, 
in addition to their British citizenship. 

(IV) To act as a standing body for consultation and co- 
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operation between the three Governments on Cypriot prob 
lems. 

Finally, Mr. Macmillan proposed that, when the new con 
stitution was in working order, the conference should meet 
again—this time with the advantage of the presence of elected 
representatives of the Cypriot people—to take counsel once 
more together on the military and political problems of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, including the situation in Cyprus 

It seemed to us that by asking our Greek and Turkish allies 
to discuss this question we were making a generous effort to 
reduce our differences. The proposals which we put forward 
were constructive and far-reaching. Indeed they seemed to us 
the proposals which offered the best chance of achieving both 
progress in Cyprus and agreement among ourselves. 

Unfortunately, they were not well received either by Turkey 
or Greece. The Turkish Government were unable to agree 
that self-government could be introduced in these conditions 
They said that progress towards self-government could be 
made only after the Greek Government withdrew its demand 
for self-determination and after the restoration of tranquility 
in Cyprus. The Greek Government in an interim reply at the 
conference said that the omission of any mention of self-deter 
mination made the proposals unacceptable to Greece. They 
have now confirmed their rejection of them 
THE PRESENT GREEK REQUEST TO THE UNITED NATIONS 

And so Mr. President, we meet here again, a year after Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd's speech to which I referred earlier, to consider 
the question 0! inscribing the item presented by Greece for 
our agenda. 

The Greek Government, in their letter of July 23rd asking 
for the inscription of the same item as last year, sought to 
maintain, and I quote, “that this item, having been inscribed 
on the agenda of the Ninth Session of the General Assembly 
remains pending in the United Nations as a result of resolu 
tion No. 814 (IX) which on December 17, 1954, postponed 
for the time being consideration of this question.” A few min 
utes ago I read out the whole text of that resolurion. It does 
not say that the question “remains pending in the United 
Nations” nor did it “postpone for the time being consideration 
of this subject.” Ir is, of course, always open to any member 
State to ask for the inscription of any item and it is for the 
General Assembly to accede to that request if it wishes. But 
I do not think we should distort the meaning and purport 
of Assembly decisions. I hope too we shall not hear it argued 
that, by passing the resolution which I have quoted, last year 
the Assembly in some way pre-judged its decision this year in 
favor of inscribing the item. On the contrary, to decide that 
it is inappropriate to pass a resolution makes it clear that the 
sponsor of the item in question should nor seek to bring it 
back again unless he can show that it has become appropriate 
to do so. Whar last year’s resolution does, therefore, is to place 
the onus on the representative of Greece to show that it is 
now appropriate for the United Nations to pass judgment on 
this issue. But far from doing this and far from representing 
the meaning of the resolution passed by the Assembly on 
Cyprus, the Greek representative's letter actually quotes the 
wording of the resolution passed by the Assembly on Morocco 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 

What are the circumstances today? There can, I am afraid 
be no doubt that, through no fault of my Government, th 
situation is now more inflammable than it was a year ago 
Greater passions are aroused. But what message does this un 
happy situation bring us? What is the conclusion of states 
manship in this delicate and dangerous problem’ Above 
surely, it is that time is required for reflection, time for calm 
to return and for diplomacy to play its part. Statecraft and 
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not speeches, patience and not polemics—these are the in- 
gredients for the remedy that we all must desire and which 
the three powers must seek. 

The Charter prescribes that this Organization should be a 
center for harmonizing the actions of nations. There are, we 
know, questions about which opinions are so strongly held 
and passions so deeply aroused that discussion of them on 
occasion in a public forum makes agreed solutions harder and 
not easier to reach. Leaving altogether aside the question of 
competence, we believed that it would be much better for us 
to sit down quietly with our Greek and Turkish friends and 
to try to work things out among ourselves. That is why we 
called the Tripartite Conference. It may be that a resumption 
of discussion among the Greek, Turkish and British Govern- 
ments is not at this moment possible. But speaking for my 
Government we are very ready to resume at any time. 

My Government devoutly hope that the door of friendly 
consultation will not remain closed for long. Our proposals 
will stand. We are prepared to consider amendments or 
counter-proposals. This is, I am sure, the right road towards 
a settlement of our differences. 


THE REASONS FOR REJECTING THE GREEK REQUEST 
What would happen if the item were inscribed? We know 


full well that there would be a bitter debate. We know that’ 


passions would be still further inflamed. Surely there are few 
who want this. Yet do not let any of us be in any doubt that 
the consequences of a bitter debate would be further to arouse 
anger between friends. That is not our purpose in the United 
Nations. 

We all, | know, heard, with deep sympathy for those who 
suffered, of the recent riots in Turkey, about which the Turkish 
Government has expressed deep regret. Happily I believe there 
was no loss of life. But the loss to property was enormous. 
Is there not a very grave risk that the heat which a debate 
here would generate might light flames elsewhere which would 
be hard to put out? We must give thanks that there has so 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


far been no outburst of communal strikes in Cyprus despite 
the calls to violence which issue continuously. The British ad- 
ministration there is taking every possible step to prevent 
them. But we, the United Nations, must surely do nothing to 
make that task more difficult, or to touch off a spark of strife 
among people who only wish to live in peace and develop in 
prosperity. 

Nor must we hamper the progress of constitutional de- 
velopment in Cyprus. Her Majesty's Government are deter- 


mined to press forward with this vital task and to advance 


self-government for Cyprus. 

I must give this Committee and the General Assembly a 
solemn warning that the inscription and discussion of this 
item might have incalculable consequences. I do not wish to 
sound alarmist. But it is my duty to put before the Assembly 
clearly my fears and my anxieties. 

If it was inappropriate to pass a resolution last December 
I am afraid it is only too clear that it would be even more 
inappropriate now . 


CONCLUSION 

I appeal to the statesmanship and realism of my colleagues 
in this Committee. We must not let it be said that, for any 
reason, we recommended to the Assembly an action which 
would do harm not only in Cyprus and to good relations be- 
tween friends, but to the United Nations itself. 

I ask you, therefore, to take your decision in the light of 
your answers to three simple but cardinal questions. Will 
inscription do harm; or will it do good? Will it serve the 
interests of peace, progress and well-being in Cyprus and in 
the Eastern Mediterranean; or will it not? Will it help the 
Cypriots to govern themselves as we have proposed they 
should; or will it hinder their advance? 

I trust that, after reflecting upon the answers to these ques- 
tions, you will decide that the inscription and discussion of 
this item would serve neither the interests of peace nor the 
purpose of the United Nations. 
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PUTTING PUBLIC OPINION TO SLEEP 
By WILLIAM E. JENNER, Senator of Indiana 


Delivered at Testimonial Dinner under the joint sponsorship of American Legion Wall Street Post No. 1217 and United 
Americans against Communism, New York, New York, September 23, 1955 


a talk on Communism for a group such as yours. I have 
to tell you that with good reason we have heavy hearts. 
Our defense against the many-sided Communist threat has 
made no visible advances within the last few years. Our lines 
have fallen back. The ranks of true anti-Communists are 
thinner, the hope of victory much farther away, than in 1952. 
In that year we had great hopes, but they were false hopes. 
We knew the Communists had made dangerous inroads into 
our government, under cover of the Socialist Big Government 
of Roosevelt and Truman. We knew the mortal threat was 
called a “red herring” even by the President. We were in a 
war with the Red Chinese which had been won at tragic cost 
by our soldiers and our military leaders, and then lost by 
men in our own State Department. We were deeply entangled 
in the machinery of the United Nations, without being able 
to learn whose hands were at the controls or how much power 
the mechanism had—if used by the enemies of liberty—to pul- 
verize even Our Constitution. 


| HAVE FOUND it very difficult at this time to prepare 


Our mistake was the old illusion of the cheap and easy 
cure. We imagined we could dislodge a Communist political 
system, which had been built up - the cleverest political 
brains of Europe, and had operated on our soil for over twenty 
years, simply by changing the man in the White House, and 
the party label on the administration. 

We should not have believed anything so foolish, but 
we did. 

There was never a hope that we could deal with twenty 
years of Communist build-up, by electing a new Chief Execu- 
tive. No American president has ever knowingly permitted 
an alien power to work destruction on our country. I dif- 
fered sharply with the policies of President Roosevelt and 
President Truman. But there never was the slightest ground 
for impeaching their patriotism. We know they love their 
country as you or I. We had not studied our own government. 
We ignored the key fact that big bureaucracy is a breeding 
ground for secret operations. 

In June of 1952, in connection with the proposed seizure 
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of the steel mills, I pointed out that President Truman was 
titular head of a vast bureaucracy which had powers never 
dreamed of by the founders of the Republic. The President 
was the head man of this “Colossus on the Potomac,” but 
he was not its master. Its powers were too great for control by 
Congress, the President, or the courts. I said then that no other 
Democrat could be a Constitutional President, and no Republi- 
can could be a Constitutional President, unless the power of 
that gigantic combine, with its hidden Communist cadres, was 
smashed by the Congress of the United States. 

Our second mistake was the illusion that a change in party 
labels would bring about some hoped-for but unspecified 
cure in a deep-seated disease. That mistake was inexcusable. 
After the 1952 election, I pointed out that New Dealers 
and Communists had no special affinity for the Democratic 
Party. They had taken over the Democratic Party, con- 
sumed its substance, and kept the outer shell, as a parasite 
might attack a snail, consume its body and hide within its shell. 
I warned that the New Deal-Fair Deal-Communist elite 
loved the Democratic Party only because it was the party 
in power. Their attachment to the Democrats would be 
transferred to the Republicans as soon as we were the party 
in power. I prophesied, like Cassandra, that the Republicans 
would find it a great deal harder to shake off the embraces of 
the New Deal-Communist elite, when they were in power. 
than when they were a crusading minority with apparently no 
hope of victory. 

Now, my friends, I do not need to tell you that the Com- 
munists did not stand idly by, lost in day-dreams, while 
we fumbled. It is always safe to assume that the Communists 
study us more carefully, more thoughtfully, than we study 
our own situation. We enter every contest with a heavy load 
of assumptions no longer true, and new developments we 
have not seen. The Communists enter every contest, lean 
and ready, with every illusion, every soft vague idea, stripped 
away, by the harsh discipline of Communist dialectics. They 
start with every light and delicate change in American poli- 
tical or economic life clearly recorded on the political radar 
with which they watch every activity on our soil. 

The Soviet leaders knew exactly what they wanted to do 
in this period of confusion after we had lost the alertness 
of Korean War days, and before we could find new ground 
for our onward march. I will not give you all the details, 
because you know them as well as I do. Let us look at the 
high-lights. 

Most important in its effects, 1 believe, was the censure 
by the United States Senate, of a representative of a sovereign 
state, because of his “methods” of fighting the Communist 
machine within our government. I know, as you know, that 
the men who voted for censure were almost one hundred 
percent patriotic. We indulge in dangerous stupidity if we 
think all the good men are on our side. 

The censure of Senator McCarthy was the most important 
victory of the Communists in this time of transition, be- 
cause the Soviet leaders knew exactly what advances they 
could make next, once that barrier was past. One aim was to 
make elected officials fearful of attacking the Communists, 
if they ever hoped to be re-elected, or hoped to have any in- 
fluence over their colleagues. 

Another was to intimidate wavering members of the execu- 
tive branch. Ambitious men who hoped to advance in their 
chosen careers were again warned that anti-Communism does 
not pay. 

You remember how many times the FBI warned the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of State 
and the Attorney-General, of the evidence against Harry 
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White, Alger Hiss, Harold Glasser and others. We have 
sworn testimony that all those officials were opposed to 
promoting White to the International Monetary Fund. But 
some One else in our government was powerful enough to 
change the President's mind, and insure that the appoint- 
ment would go as planned to a member of the conspiracy. 

We must look for the importance of the McCarthy cen 
sure and the high political mortality of anti-Communists in 
Congress, in the curious changes in our foreign policy. 

If we see plainly the true connections between the Con 
gressional elections, a censure vote in the Senate, and the 
Spirit of Geneva, we shall have the diagnostic tools we need 
to gauge the true destructiveness of Communist power in 
our country. But a political diagnosis, like a medical diag- 
nosis, is of no help unless it gets to fundamentals. 

I have recently been reading the main report delivered at 
the National Conference of the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
in 1953. I especially call your attention to the date. The speech 
was printed more than a year before the McCarthy censure 
vote, nearly two years before the Conference at the Summit 

This report said that a major change had taken place in 
the political climate of the United States. It did not refer to 
the election which, to the Communists, was no change at all. 
The Soviet peace offensives, it said, and I quote, “have 
weakened the present anti-Soviet war alliance.” You know 
there was no anti-Soviet war alliance. There was only a weak 
and belated defense alliance against the Communist offen- 
sive. The Soviet peace moves, and again I quote, “have 
created new possibilities for easing the danger of war against 
the Soviet Union.” Translated from Communist double talk 
this means the Soviet leaders lived in deadly fear of military 
defeat by America, if one of their little wars should spread 
out, but they saw new hopes that by exploiting our con 
fusion they could save the day. 

Notice how the Communists, meeting among themselves 
are under no illusions about peace. They want to ease “the 
danger of war against the Soviet Union.” There is no truc 
love of peace here, only concern for Soviet security, and 
realistic fear of certain defeat for the Soviet Union if war 
comes. 

The Communists recognized in 1953 that the weakening 
of the Korean war spirit was bringing about what they called 
“the unfreezing of all political relationships,” that we would 
call bewilderment. In other words, it was a time for the 
Communists to make hay, to use our uncertainty with al! 
their disciplined skill. I see no signs here of a Communist 
retreat in America, but rather complete confidence of victory 

The Communist listeners were told that they faced mag 
nificent new Opportunities, “large-scale possibilities for the 
Party to break out of its present isolation.” That means they 
were to direct American political energies, as in the war 
years, by taking the lead within the old-line parties 

The Communist Party leaders were then given the assign 
ment—in October, 1953—and again I quote, “of broaden 
ing the struggle against McCarthyism, which is part and par 
cel of American imperialism's war drive, merging that strug 
gle with the fight for peace.” Translated, this means silenc 
ing Senator McCarthy and banking the fires of Congressiona! 
investigations were the surest way to achieve the aims of 
Soviet foreign policy. 

The Communist spokesman tells his listeners to (in his 
words) “take full advantage of the new possibilities which 
are emerging to transform the political situation in this coun 
try.” Before we had time to think, we were to be pushed 
toward the Soviet goal. 

The Communists were told to activate their organizations 
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in every ward, precinct, block and neighborhood. They were 
to participate in the selection of “liberal” candidates, help 
defeat “pro-McCarthy” candidates for Congress, and elect 
‘staunch peace-fighters” in 1954. 

They were to study the election laws of every state and 
district. They were to elect their own candidates for mayor, 
city council, state legislature. 

They were told they could do all this without identifying 
themselves with the Progressive Party. 

They were also to exploit the split between firmly anti- 
Communist labor leaders and their followers by sowing doubt. 

Communist steering groups were to take part in form- 
ing legislative programs in city, state and nation, attend 
hearings, get their point of view publicized as widely as 
possible. 

What do we have here? The united front, whose hidden 
cadres can slant both old parties in a pro-Soviet direction, 
without appearing at the controls. Here we have the blue- 
print for Geneva. 

The Communist strategists were not prophesying merely 
that the “Party” could escape destruction or survive under- 
ground. They were ordering party members to go forth and 
take over the leadership of American public opinion, and 
direct it to the aims of the Kremlin, or as they say, the drive 
for peace. 

The Communist leaders knew we were in a temporary pe- 
riod of political confusion. They believed they were the 
only political leaders who had the ideas, the discipline and 
the will power to lead it. How right they were! 

I shall leave it to you to decide how far they succeeded in 
their bold, confident, ambitious drive to turn the thinking 
of the American people in directions we would have believed 
impossible in 1953. Never in all our lives have we seen the 
collapse of firm American public opinion into childish credu- 
lity, as we have seen it in 1955. Never would I have believed 
it possible, until it happened. 

From our military leaders we have the story of how 
American military skill and courage twice defeated the Red 
Chinese in Korea, in addition to MacArthur's annihilation 
of the North Koreans at Inchon. What was the Communist 
answer to Inchon, and to the brilliant new strategies and 
tactics which, as reported by General Van Fleet, defeated the 
Red Chinese? Did they send more men to slaughter? No, 
indeed! They have no use for human lives but they have 
use for cannon-fodder and they needed their soldiers to 
fight another day. 

Did they send a mission to beg for peace? No, indeed. 
The Communists are strategists, first, last, and all the time. 
They knew they could not defeat American military power 
by military means. How then defeat it? Obviously by weak- 
ening the public opinion which united the American people 
behind the drive for victory in Korea. 

A military force, the civilian heads, and the nation it 
serves, may be compared with a sword, the arm that wields 
it, and the mind of the swordsman, which directs it. An op- 
ponent may be defeated by blunting his sword, cutting off 
his arm, or giving him a dose of sleeping pills, to overcome 
his will. The Soviet Union did not care to tangle with Ameri- 
can power. It chose the sleeping pills. 

The answer to American military genius in Korea was the 
Stockholm peace petition. You and I thought the Stockholm 
peace petition was silly. We thought the idea of getting in- 
nocent, unimportant people to sign peace petitions was 
nonsense. How could they be a danger to American national 
security? But Louis Budenz warned us of how the currents 
set in motion in Stockholm were going to be moved out 
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along a carefully predetermined course into the labor unions, 
the women’s clubs, the churches, business groups and the 
other private organizations which the Communists study so 
carefully. The “peace offensive” was to be pushed along, 
under Soviet steering, until it welled up, through unimpeach- 
able channels, in all parts of our country, and looked like an 
irresistible demand by American public opinion for “peace- 
ful co-existence,” an “end to tension,” and face-to-face meet- 
ings between the heads of the Big Four, like those of Yalta 
and Potsdam. 

French Foreign Minister Bidault said just before Geneva 
that the leaders of the Western world were hurrying to Ge- 
neva for meetings with the Soviet leaders, in answer to a 
fictitious public opinion which apparently demanded it. This 
fictitious public opinion was manufactured by the Com- 
munists. 

Don't let us be fooled by the fact that there were all sorts 
of “good” reasons for the amazing change in our policies, in 
this year 1955. 

As J. P. Morgan said, there are always “good” reasons 
and the “real” reason. There are a thousand “good” reasons 
for the new look in American foreign policy, with its cold- 
ness to Free Korea and Free China and West Germany, its 
apparent deference to Britain and France, and its gleaming 
smiles for Soviet Russia. One “good” reason was the British 
elections. 

There are a thousand good reasons but only one real 
reason. That real reason is—we were politically in a state 
of confusion, and the Communist apparatus, from the lead- 
ers in the Kremlin to the poorest party hack, knew exactly 
where they wanted to go. They had orders to protect Soviet 
interests by ending the ability of the West to make effective 
war against Soviet Russia, by undermining the American 
will to national security and defense of freedom. They had 
orders telling exactly how to get there—by moving into key 
places in the agencies which shape public opinion in Amer- 
ica, to spread smiles, sweet talk of “peaceful co-existence” 
and wringing of hands about the dreadful atom bomb. They 
had orders to keep their true purposes hidden by a well-laid 
smoke-screen of attacks on what they called McCarthyism, 
the loss of civil liberties, the “climate of fear” in America, 
book-burning, and the other clever lying campaigns. to divert 
our minds from the real danger. 

I have not come here to tell you we are defeated. I would 
not say it, and I do not believe it. I say rather, in the words 
of John Paul Jones, “We have just begun to fight.” 

The last three years are years that the locust has eaten. Our 
harvest is Dead Sea fruit. But we can see one gain. We can 
rid our minds of the soft illusions of 1952. There is no 
leader, no President, no party, and no slogan which will get 
us out of our Slough of Despond. 

We can, if we wish, make a major turn in the American 
strategy for resistance to Communism. 

The crumbling of American public opinion in the spring 
and summer of 1955 did not mean a change in our foreign 
policy. It meant the crumbling of our military policy. No 
matter how able and devoted our military leaders and de- 
fense officials, we cannot have a military program for de- 
fense of America, if public opinion can be shaped and planned 
by the propaganda mills of the Soviet Union. 

After 1945, Soviet propaganda pressured us into demobi- 
lization of the most powerful armed forces ever assembled. 
Soviet propaganda pressured us to take control of our atom 
bomb program from the military, and give it to David Lilien- 
thal and Dean Acheson. After Greek-Turkish aid, Soviet 
secret influence turned our military aid into the Marshall Plan. 
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Once again, as a result of our overwhelming military suc- 
cess in the carefully planned booby-trap of the Korean War, 
the Communists have master-minded American public opin- 
ion into a soft attitude toward Communism, and a futile 
attitude toward our military security. 

I am sure President Eisenhower went to Geneva with the 
most patriotic intentions, as President Roosevelt went to 
Yalta and President Truman went to Potsdam. Like Sr. 
George he went forth to slay the dragon which was threat- 
ening us, but he slew the wrong dragon. Our danger was not 
from the frowns of Communist leaders. Our danger comes 
from Soviet militarization of its own labor and industry, 
and of its people's thinking, from its control of the captive 
satellite nations, its control of Mainland China, and its Iron 
Curtain that bars the press from honest reporting of what 
goes on. 

The Soviet “peace offensive” is a propaganda campaign to 
undermine our military power by putting public opinion to 
sleep. We cannot have a sound military program to safe- 
guard America, unless we can end the influence of secret 
Soviet cadres on American public opinion. 

It is absurd to expect the Soviet rulers to cease their ef- 
forts to control our minds. The stakes are too high. But we 
can put an end to their influence over our public opinion, 
by tracing in detail what individuals and agencies in this 
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country are carrying these poisonous ideas, and either up- 
rooting the evil influence or developing stronger and better 
ideas of true Americanism ro counteract them. 

Recently we have seen the splendid work of the Reece 
Committee in exposing the interlocking influences that work 
upon our scholarly agencies. The Cox Committee described 
how the Communists decided early to take over some of 
these towers of capitalism and use them for Communism 
The Internal Security Subcommittee has mapped in full the 
terrain occupied by the inner clique of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations and traced its devious influences to the 
very top of our policy-making. Seaborn P. Collins, Com 
mander of the American Legion, has warned us of the Fund 
for the Republic, one of the most effective of the smoke 
screens which hide the collapse of our military policy 

The documentation is beginning to come in. We need 
more documentation, more analysis, and we need a remedy 

This is the task before those who hope to defeat the 
Communism of today. These years of defeat and disillusion 
ment will have been worthwhile if Phoenix-like we can rise 
from the death of our hopes, to begin a new era in which 
American truths will be clearer, stronger, more stirring than 
the myths of Communism. Americans, inoculated against 
the germ warfare of Soviet propaganda, can shape their own 
destiny, and rekindle the light of liberty for the world 
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SUPREME COURT HAS USURPED THE POWER TO NULLIFY ACTS OF CONGRESS 
By SAM J. ERVIN, JR., Senator of North Carolina 
Delivered to Harvard Law School Association of New York City, Inc., New York, N. Y. April 28, 1955 


OR REASONS which will become obvious, I entitle my 

remarks to you Alexander Hamilton's Phantom. 

I desire at the outset to absolve my host, the Harvard 
Law School Association of New York City, and my legal alma 
mater, Harvard Law School, from all complicity in my foolish 
endeavor to tell you the truth. Since they do not know what 
I am about to say, they cannot be accessories before the fact; 
and since they do not encourage me to say it, they cannot be 
aiders and abettors. I believe that the remoteness in point of 
time of my student days will remove any danger that the Har- 
vard Law School will be convicted of participation in my folly 
on the theory of guilt by association. But if positive evidence 
of its innocence in the premises is necessary, Harvard Law 
School can call to the witness stand an old friend of mine, who 
once presented me to an audience with this statement: “Our 
speaker is a Harvard Law School man, but nobody would sus- 
pect it. 

Some years ago, Jim’s administrator was seeking to hold a 
railroad company civilly liable for Jim’s death on circumstantial 
evidence. The administrator called to the stand a witness who 
testified that he was walking along the railroad track just after 
the train passed and that he observed Jim's severed head lying 
on one side of the track and the remainder of Jim’s remains 
on the other. The counsel for the administrator then put this 
question to the witness: 

“What did you do after discovering these gruesome relics? 

The witness replied, “I said to myself, something serious 
must have happened to Jim.” 

Something serious has been happening to the law of the 
land and the supposed sovereignty of the States. I propose to 
talk to you briefly about it. In so doing, I am activated by 


motives somewhat akin to those which resulied in the convi« 
tion of Job Hicks in the superior court of Burke County, N. ¢ 
a half century ago on the charge of disturbing religious wor 
ship. 

John Watts took a notion that he was called to preach. John 
was Skilled in the science of a bricklayer, but was sadly de 
ficient in the art of an exhorter. He was nevertheless expound 
ing the gospel in a rural church one Sunday, when Job Hicks 
who had partaken too freely of Burke County corn, happened 
to stagger by. Upon observing John in the pulpit, Job Hicks 
entered the church, dragged John to the door and threw him 
out upon the ground. When Job Hicks was called to the bar 
to be sentenced for his offense, Judge W. S. O'B. Robinson 
the presiding judge, remarked to him in a stern tone of voice 
“Mr. Hicks, when you were guilty of this unseemly conduct on 
the Sabbath day, you must have been so intoxicated as not to 
realize what you were doing.” 

Job made this response to His Honor: “Well, Judge, I had 
had several drinks. But I wouldn't want your Honor to think 
i was so drunk I could stand by and see the Word of the Lord 
being mummicked up like that without doing something 
about it.” 

My endeavor to tell the truth must begin with the American 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 

The men who composed the American Constitutional Con 
vention of 1787 comprehended in full measure the everlasting 
political truth that no man or set of men can be safely trusted 
with governmental power of an unlimited nature. In con 
sequence, they were determined, above al! things, to establish 
a government of laws and not of men 

To prevent the exercise of arbitrary power by th 
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Government, they inserted in the Constitution of the United 
States the doctrine of the separation of governmental powers. 

In so doing, they utilized the doctrine of the separation of 
powers in a twofold way. They delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the powers necessary to enable it to discharge its 
limited functions as a central government, and they left to 
each State ‘the power to regulate its own internal affairs. It 
was this use of the doctrine of the separation of powers which 
prompted Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase to make these mem- 
orable remarks in his opinion in Texas v. White: 

“Not only, therefore, can there be no loss of separate and 
independent autonomy to the States through their union under 
the Constitution, but it may be not unreasonably said that 
the preservation of the States, and the maintenance of their 
governments, are as much within the design and care of the 
Constitution as the preservation of the Union and the main- 
tenance of the National Government. The Constitution, in all 
its provisions, looks to an indissoluble Union, composed of 
indestructible States.” 

In their other utilization of the doctrine of the separation 
of powers, the Members of the Convention of 1787 vested the 
power to make laws in the Congress, the power to execute laws 
in the President, and the power to interpret laws in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and such inferior courts as 
the Congress might establish. Moreover, they declared, in 
essence, that the legislative, the executive, and the judicial 
powers of the Federal Government should forever remain 
separate and distinct from each other. 

The Members of the Convention of 1787 did not put their 
sole reliance upon the doctrine of the separation of govern- 
mental power in their effort to forestall the exercise of ar- 
bitrary power by the Federal Government. They balanced the 
President's power to veto the acts of Congress against the 
power of Congress to legislate, and they balanced the power 
of Congress over the purse against the President's power as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. They made the 
Supreme Court of the United States independent of the 
President and the Congress by giving its judges life tenure 
during good behavior and by providing that their compensa- 
tion should not be diminished during their continuance in 
office. They failed, however, to place in the Constitution any 
provisions to restrain any abuse of its judicial power by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

This significant omission was not overlooked at the time 
Elbridge Gerry, a delegate from Massachusetts, asserted: 

“There are no well defined limits of the judiciary powers, 
they seem to be left as a boundless ocean, that has broken over 
the chart of the Supreme Lawgiver, thus far shalt thou go and 
no further, and as they cannot be comprehended by the clear- 
est capacity, or the most sagacious mind, it would be an 
herculean labour to attempt to describe the dangers with which 
they are replete.” 

George Mason, a delegate from Virginia, made this more 
specific objection: 

“The judiciary of the United States is so constructed and 
extended as to absorb and destroy the judiciaries of the several 
States.” 

Others declared, in substance, that under the Constitution 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States would 
“not be in any manner subject to . . . revision or correction”; 
that “the power of construing the laws” would enable the 
Supreme Court of the United States “to mould them into what- 
ever shape it” should “think proper”; that the Supreme Court 
of the United States could “substitute” its “own pleasure” for 
the law of the land; and that the “errors and usurpations of 
the Supreme Court of the United States” would “be uncon- 
trollable and remediless.” 
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Alexander Hamilton rejected these arguments with this 
emphatic assertion: “The supposed danger of judiciary en- 
croachments .. . is, in reality, a phantom.” He declared, in 
essence, that this assertion was true because men selected to 
sit on the Supreme Court of the United States would “be 
chosen with a view to those qualifications which fit men for 
the stations of judges,” and that they would give “that in- 
flexible and uniform adherence” to legal rules “which we per- 
ceive to be indispensable in the courts of justice.” 

In elaborating this thesis, Alexander Hamilton said: “It has 
been frequently remarked. with great propriety, that a volumi- 
nous code of laws is one of the inconveniences necessarily con- 
nected with the advantages of a free government. To avoid an 
arbitrary discretion in the courts, it is indispensable that they 
should be bound down by strict rules and precedents, which 
serve to define and point out their duty in every particular 
case that comes before them; and it will readily be conceived, 
from the variety of controversies which grow out of the folly 
and wickedness of mankind, that the records of those prece- 
dents must unavoidably swell to a very considerable bulk, and 
must demand long and laborious study to acquire a com- 
petent knowledge of them. Hence it is that there can be but 
few men in . . . society, who will have sufficient skill in the 
laws to qualify them for the station of judges.” 

By these remarks, Hamilton assured the several States that 
men selected to sit upon the Supreme Court of the United 
States would be able and willing to subject themselves to the 
restraint inherent in the judicial process. Experience makes 
this proposition indisputable: Although one may possess a 
brilliant intellect and be actuated by lofty motives, he is not 
qualified for the station of a judge in a government of laws 
unless he is able and willing to a oie himself to the restraint 
inherent in the judicial process. 

What is the restraint inherent in the judicial process? The 
answer to this query appears in the statements of Hamilton. 
The restraint inherent in the judicial process is the mental dis- 
cipline which prompts a qualified occupant of a judicial office 
to lay aside his personal notion of what the law ought to 
be, and to base his decision on established legal precedents 
and rules. 

How is this mental discipline acquired? The answer to this 
question likewise appears in the statements of Hamilton. This 
mental discipline is ordinarily the product of long and la- 
borious legal work as a practicing lawyer, or long and la- 
borious judicial work as a judge of an appellate court or a 
trial court of general jurisdiction. It is sometimes the product 
of long and laborious work as a teacher of law. It cannot be 
acquired by the occupancy of an executive or legislative of- 
fice. And, unhappily, it can hardly be acquired by those who 
come or return to the law in late life after spending most 
of their mature years in other fields of endeavor. 


The reasons why the mental discipline required to qualify 
one for a judicial office is ordinarily the product of long and 
laborious work as a practicing lawyer, or as an a~ ellate 
judge, or as a judge of a court of general jurisdiciwi are 
rather obvious. Practicing lawyers and judges of courts of 
general jurisdiction perform their functions in the workaday 
world where men and women live, move and have their be- 
ing. To them, law is destitute of social value unless it has 
sufficient stability to afford reliable rules to govern the con- 
duct of people, and unless it can be found with reasonable 
certainty in established legal precedents. An additional con- 
sideration implants respect for established legal precedents in 
the minds of judges in courts of general jurisdiction and all 
appellate judges other than those who sit upon the Supreme 
Court of the United States. These judges are accustomed to 
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have their decisions reviewed by higher courts and are certain 
to be reminded by reversals that they are subject to what 
Chief Justice Bleckly of the supreme court of Georgia called 
“the fallibility which is inherent in all courts except those of 
last resort,” if they attempt to substitute their personal no- 
tions of what they think the law ought to be for the law as it 
is laid down in established legal precedents. 

The States accepted as valid Alexander Hamilton's positive 
assurance that men chosen to serve on the Supreme Court 
of the United States would subject themselves to the restraint 
inherent in the judicial process, and were thereby induced 
to ratify the Constitution notwithstanding the omission from 
that instrument of aay express provision protecting the other 
branches of the Federal Government, the States, or the people 
against the arbitrary exercise of its judicial power by the 
Supreme Court. 

For several generations next succeeding its utterance, the 
people of America had no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
Alexander Hamilton's assurance. With rare exceptions, the 
Presidents selected for membership upon the Supreme Court 
of the United States men who had long and laboriously par- 
ticipated in the administration of justice either as practicing 
lawyers or as judges of State courts or as judges of the Fed- 
eral courts inferior to the Supreme Court. As a consequence, 
the overwhelming majority of the men called to service upon 
the Supreme Court were abie and willing to subject themselves 
to the restraint inherent in the judicial process and to perform 
their tasks in the light of the principle that it is the duty of 
the judge to interpret the law, not to make it. 

I was taught in my youth to repose an absolute confidence 
in the Supreme Court by my father, an active practitioner of 
law in North Carolina for 65 years, who was accustomed to 
refer to the Supreme Court with reverential awe. He used to 
say that this tribunal would administer justice according to law 
even though the heavens fell. 

I regret to say, however, that the course of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in recent years has been such as to 
cause me to ponder the question whether fidelity to fact ought 
not to compel us to remove from the portal of the building 
which houses it the majestic words, “Equal Justice Under 
Law,” and to substitute for them the superscription, “Not 
justice under law, but justice according to the personal no- 
tions of the temporary occupants of this building.” In making 
this statement, I reveal my acceptance of this observation made 
by the late Justice Robert H. Jackson in Brown v. Allen: 
“But I know of no way that we can have equal justice under 
the law except we have some law.” 

Candor compels the confession that on many occasions dur- 
ing recent years the Supreme Court has to all intents and 
purposes usurped the power of the Congress and the States 
to amend the Constitution. This abuse of power was made 
manifest even before the decision in Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation, which repudiates solely upon the basis of psychology 
and sociology the interpretation placed upon the 14th amend- 
ment in respect to racial segregation by Federal and State 
courts, the Congress itself, and the executive branches of the 
Federal and State Governments throughout the preceding 86 
years. Time does not permit me to cite all the cases supporting 
my present contention. | mention only one, namely, Walliams 
v. North Carolina, where the majority of the Court altered 
the meaning of the full faith and credit clause of the Consti- 
tution by overruling the holding of Haddock v. Haddock to 
the effect that a State court, even of the plaintiff's domicile 
could not render a judgment of divorce that would be entitled 
to Federal enforcement in other States against a nonresident 
who did not appear and was not personally served with pro- 
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cess. In so doing, the majority of the Court held, as the late 
Justice Jackson asserted in his dissenting opinion, that “set 
tled family relationships may be destroyed by a procedure 
that we would not recognize if the suit were one to collect a 
grocery bill.’ 

Recent decisions make it manifest that the Supreme Court 
has usurped the power to nullify acts of Congress. Perhaps 
the most glaring of these decisions is Girouard v. United 
States, where the Court overruled three previous decisions and 
a subsequent confirming act of Congress simply because a 
majority of its members did not believe that Congress had 
exercised its legislative power wisely in denying the privilege 
of citizenship to aliens who were unwilling to bear arms in 
defense of this country. To be sure, the majority of the Court 
did not say that it thought that Congress had legislated un 
wisely. But a statement to this effect would have been a far 
better reason for its decision than any of those it gave 

In addition to its revolutionary decisions on constitutional 
and statutory subjects, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has substantially impaired the doctrine of stare decisis and 
the stability of ‘the law of the land which this doctrine for 
merly insured by overruling, repudiating, or ignoring its es 
tablished precedents of earlier years. Former Justice Owen J 
Roberts, a recent member of the Court, made this comment 

this connection in his dissenting opinion in Smith vy. All 
wright: “The reason for my concern is that the instant de 
cision, overruling that announced about 9 years ago, tends to 
bring adjudications of this tribunal into the same class as a 
restricted railroad ticket, good for this day and train only 

Ir must be added, moreover, that the Supreme Court has 
handed down numerous decisions which place limitations on 
the powers of the several States wholly prey ewe with the 
constitutional principle that the States of the Union are ind 
structible. This is particularly true in the field of criminal law 
By their virtual abolition of the doctrine of res adjudicata 
these decisions make it extremely difficult for the States to 
enforce their own criminal laws against their own 
in their own courts. 

To satisfy these decisions, the States have been compelled to 
enact statutes providing for post-conviction hearings which 

plain English, permit the accused to try the State court 
after the State court has tried the accused 

Other decisions of the Supreme Court sanction a practice 
by which the lowest court in the Federal judicial system, to 
wit, the United States district court can set at naught the de 
cisions of the highest court of a State. This practice seems 
particularly ironic and indefensible in the light of Alexander 
Hamilton's explanation as to why the Supreme Court was 
invested with original jurisdiction in cases “in which a State 
shall be a party.” His explanation was as follows; “In case: 
in which a State might happen to be a party, it would ill 
suit its dignity to be turned over to an inferior tribunal.” 

In protesting ome this practice, I am not a 
crying in a legal wilderness. I hold in my hand a clipping 
taken from the New York Times for August 14, 1954, dis 
closing the fact that on the previous day the Chief Justices of 
the 48 States of the Union had unanimously proposed that 
the Congress should amend Federal procedural laws so to 
curtail the power of lower Federal courts to interfere with the 
administration of criminal justice in State courts 

The question naturally arises: Why does the 
Court of the United States prefer to make constitutions and 
laws rather than to interpret them? 

The answer to this question appears in the assurance whic! 
Alexander Hamilton gave to the States when he was urging 
them to ratify the Constitution. It is simply this: The majority 
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of the members of the Supreme Court during recent years 
have been either unable or unwilling to subject themselves 
to the restraint inherent in the judicial process. 

When all is said, it is not surprising that that is so. The cus- 
tom of past generations of appointing to membership upon 
the Supreme Court men who have worked long and labor- 
1ously in the administration of justice either as practicing 
lawyers or as State judges, or as judges of Federal courts in- 
ferior to the Supreme Court, has been more honored of late 
in its breach than in its observance. 

All of the members of the Supreme Court are genial gen- 
tlemen of high attainments and significant accomplishments. 
But the majority of them have not worked either long or 
laboriously as practicing lawyers, or as State judges or as judges 
of the Federal courts inferior to the Supreme Court. As a 
consequence, the majority of them have not undergone the 
mental discipline which enables a qualified occupant of a 
judicial office to lay aside his personal notions of what the law 
ought to be and to base his decisions on what the law has 
been declared to be in legal precedents. 

The writer of the Book of Proverbs said: 

“There be three things which are too wonderful for me, 
yea, four which I know not: The way of an eagle in the air; 
the way of a serpent upon a rock; the way of a ship in the 
midst of the sea; and the way of a man with a maid.” 

Experience is undoubtedly the most efficient teacher of all 
things. This being true, there is one thing more amazing 
and more incomprehensible than the four mysteries enumer- 
ated by the writer of the Book of Proverbs. It is this: Why 
do Presidents of the United States ignore the numerous serv- 
ants of the law who have performed years of devoted judicial 
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service on State courts and on Federal courts inferior to the 
Supreme Court when they are called upon to make appoint- 
ments to the Supreme Court of the United States? 

These facts are astounding: 

1. No member of the Supreme Court as it is now con- 
stituted, ever served as a judge of a court of general jurisdic- 
tion, either State or Federal. 

2. No member of the Supreme Court as it is now consti- 
tuted, ever served as a judge upon an appellate court in any 
1 of the 48 States; and . 

3. Only 2 of the 9 members of the Supreme Court as it 
is now constituted, ever served as an appellate judge on any 
Federal Court inferior to the Supreme Court before he was 
elevated to his present office. Moreover, few of them have de- 
voted their major efforts to the actual practice of law. 

It is high time for the bench and the bar and the people 
of America to ponder the question whether the Constitution of 
the United States ought to be amended so as to make it cer- 
tain that in the future men will be selected for service upon the 
Supreme Court because of their possession of what Alexander 
Hamilton called those qualifications which fit men for the 
station of judges, and because of their ability and willingness 
to subject themselves to the restraint inherent in the judicial 
process. 

It may be that in making these observations, I am merely 
enacting the role of a fool who rushes in where discreet angels 
fear to tread. If so, I can plead in extenuation of my folly 
that I love the American Constitution and know that an indis- 
soluble Union composed of indestructible States cannot endure 
if our government of laws does not survive. 


Men and Machines 


FARM PRICES TODAY ARE OUT OF LINE WITH PROFITS AND WAGES 
By EZRA TAFT BENSON, Secretary of Agriculture 


Delivered before Farm Equipment Institute, New Orleans, Loutsiana, September 20, 1955 


T is a pleasure, a privilege and an honor to be with you 
today. Certainly the fortunes of agriculture and the farm 
equipment industry are closely linked in this choice land 

of ours 

If there is one thing that has dramatized our agricultural 
progress, it is the way that your companies, your salesmen, 
and your engineers have given the farmer motorized muscles. 

You have helped make the farmer highly productive—some 
say too productive, and cite our $7 billion inventory of farm 
products to prove it. But without the products of your fec- 
tories, the farmer today would be limited in his production by 
his own muscles and such work as he could coax from stubborn 
beasts. 

It may sound trite to observe that sometimes we are so close 
to the trees that we cannot see the forest. But I know that 
sometimes we become so emotionally involved with the prob- 
lems of agriculture that we do not fully appreciate its progress. 

Now I'm not drumming up tourist trade, but there's cer- 
tainly nothing like a trip abroad to open one’s eyes to the 
wonders and accomplishments of America. Ten days ago I was 
in Rome at the meeting of International Federation of Agricul- 
tural Producers. I visited there with farm representatives from 
Europe, Asia, Africa and South America. 

And believe me there is not a single nation that wouldn't 
be glad to swap their agricultural problems for ours—because 





our problems are problems of plenty. And in a good share of 
the world today, their big problem is still how to feed the 
hungry. 

As I pointed out in a talk at Rome, it is an ironical fact 
that under-consumption is so acute among large segments of 
the world’s agricultural population. Over-simplified, it is a 
problem of the cotton producer who wants for bread in one 
country while the wheat grower in another goes shirtless. This 
situation points up the still urgent need in this world for 
better distribution and increased exchange of agricultural 
commodities. 

Since farmers are your market, it is obvious that you of the 
equipment industry are vitally interested in the building of a 
dynamic, prosperous and expanding agricultural economy. You 
know that in this country farm prices have dropped by one- 
fourth since the Korean War peaks, while prices paid by farm- 
ers have come down scarcely at all. You also know from your 
day-to-day business operations that farm debts are low, that 
farm real estate valuations have remained high and that basi- 
cally most farmers are in a strong economic position. You 
know, too, that farmers can’t stand a continual erosion of their 
prices or a chipping away of their incomes. 

This has been a year of serious readjustment for many farm- 
ers. Total net farm income may be down as much as 5 percent 
from 1954. 
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But you can write this on the back of your order books now 
—farm prices and farm incomes are going to be higher in the 
years ahead than they are today. This is going to happen in 
the long run for several reasons which I should like to discuss 
in some detail now. 

First, as I have indicated, agriculture is fundamentally 
strong. Violent deflation in farm prices and farm real estate, 
with the accompanying wave of mortgage foreclosures, didn’t 
come about at the end of World War II or at the conclusion 
of the Korean War. For the first time in our history as a 
nation, we made the changeover from war to peace wit. a 
depression. Painful though the adjustments have been for some 
segments of agriculture, farmers generally have suffered fewer 
and less serious dislocations than ever before following a 
major war. This year, for example, shipments of farm machin- 
ery have been running 23 percent above last year, an indication 
that farmers have money and expect to get more. 

So here is Fact No. 1—agriculture is in a position to begin 
its upward climb from a relatively high plateau. This is gen- 
erally true, although some farmers—especially young men with 
heavy debts who began farming recently—are in financial 
difficulty. 

Second, the groundwork has been laid for a more realistic 
and workable approach to both the short-term and long-range 
problems of agriculture. Beginning with the 1955 harvests, 
we are getting at least a limited degree of flexibility in our 
price support programs. This means that price is being per- 
mitted to play a greater role in expanding markets for farm 
commodities. The marked improvement in the dairy situation 
during the past year is a striking example of this. It means, 
too, that there will be less incentive to over-produce some 
crops already in more than ample supply. 

At the same time, we are stepping up the emphasis upon 
research as the sound, long-range approach to agriculture’s 
needs for reducing per unit production costs, improving qual- 
ity and expanding markets. 

Third, in a further major effort to reverse the downward 
trend in farm prices, we are increasing our agricultural exports. 
This all-out campaign is showing solid results. 

During the fiscal year ending last June 30, exports of U. S. 
farm commodities were up 7 percent in dollar value over the 
preceding year and up 11 percent in actual volume. For July 
and August, the first two months of the new crop year, U. S. 
farm exports were a whopping 25 percent over those for the 
same months of 1954. 

It is unlikely that we can maintain such a pace for the full 
12 months but I am confident that farm exports will be sub- 
stantially higher than for the preceding year. 

Public Law 480, which permits us to sell surplus agricul- 
tural commodities for foreign currencies, is providing real 
help in boosting this trade. Thus far we have signed agree- 
ments with 18 countries covering sales of farm products with 
# cost value of $470 million. 1 would emphasize that although 
this involves government-owned commodities, the transactions 
ae being handled through private trade channels both at 
home and abroad. Total dispositions of CCC-owned stocks 
rose from $520 million in fiscal 1952 to $1,728 million in 
1955. 

There is genuine opportunity to build markets for surplus 
farm products throughout the world. Bur, as my friend Senator 
James O. Eastland of Mississippi, has pointed out repeatedly: 

“Farmers must meet squarely their competition on three 
fronts: price, quality and sales promotion.” 

I believe farmers can and will do just that. Farmers have 
confidence in the future of this industry. They know there is 
no satisfactory substitute for markets 

There is still another point—a fourth item—which I would 
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add to my list of reasons for believing that the basic outlook 
for agriculture is sound. That is the fact that this Administra- 
tioon is determined to keep abreast of changing conditions on 
the farm and to move promptly to meet new situations, new 
threats to the economic stability of agriculture, as promptly as 
they arise. 

Agriculture is a dynamic industry. A program which meets 
its needs today won't necessarily function effectively in the 
future. We are going to continue to improve and strengthen 
our farm programs as time and circumstances indicate the 
need for changes. 

This Administration will not be stampeded into i!l-consid- 
ered actions that destroy farm markets and work against the 
long-term interests of agriculture. We will not plow under 
every third row of cotton or sentence the little pigs to execu 
tion. 

We will, however, seek earnestly, energetically and constantly 
to do everything that is fair, right and economically sound to 
improve the economic position of farmers. We are convinced 
that what is good for farmers is also good for the nation of 
which they are a cornerstone. We will not surrender sound 
principles for selfish political expediency. 

Now I should like to talk to you very frankly about a major 
problem that concerns all of us directly. I refer to increases 
in farm equipment prices at a time when agricultural income 
has been moving in the opposite direction. 

As you know, price boosts of about 7 percent have already 
been announced by some companies for certain items of farm 
machinery. These increases are an outgrowth of the recent 
round of wage hikes in industry generally and the higher costs 
of steel and other materials that followed in the wake. Un- 
questionably most manufacturers can make a strong case for 
the necessity of increasing farm equipment prices in the light 
of sharply higher production costs. Dealers and distributors 
who already are operating on narrow margins in a highly 
competitive field, can not absorb a price increase of 5 or 10 
percent. 

Gentlemen, I tell you in all honesty that most farmers. will 
find it extremely difficult to take an increase in farm machin 
ery prices at this time. During the past 42 years they have 
been squeezed between inflexible high operating costs and de 
clining farm prices. Throughout this period a considerable part 
of the increased profits that have gone to industry and the 
higher wages that have gone to labor have been siphoned from 
the economic bloodstream of the nation at the expense of 
agriculture. 

This trend has been most apparent in some segments of the 
food industry. Constantly-widening margins—forced by higher 
wage, transportation and handling costs—have prevented con 
sumers from enjoying the savings which would otherwise have 
stemmed from increasing agricultural productivity and effi 
ciency, and lower farm prices. The farmer has been denied the 
expanded markets which would have been his in a better 
balanced economy. Most food prices have remained stable dur- 
ing recent years only because the farmer has paid virtually the 
entire added cost of moving agricultural products to the ul 
timate consumer 

I have always believed in good wages, good farm prices and 
just profits. I also believe that the three go together—that 
whenever any one of these components gets out of line, it 
adversely affects the others. There isn’t any question that farm 
prices today are out of line with profits and wages 

During the inflationary period which followed World War 
II and picked up additional impetus during the Korean War 
wage increases were largely nullified by higher living cost 
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advancing even more rapidly than agricultural equipment and 
production costs went up. 

For the past two years, however, living costs have been 
stable. Inflation was halted with the end of the Korean War 

The industry-wide wage increases of 1955 are clearly jus- 
tified to the extent that they represent compensation for in- 
creased productivity. Some of these wage increases, however, 
clearly outdistanced any gains in labor productivity. These two 
items should be kept in reasonable balance. 

Likewise, greater business profits are justified to the extent 
that they represent increased operating efficiency. Increased 
business profits which come from taking advantage of the 
farmer's weak bargaining position are totally without justifica- 
non 

With prices of metals, machinery and many manufactured 
products on the rise, it is apparent that the costs of this latest 
round of wage increases and the markups which go with it are 
to be passed on to the genera! public. 

In the case of agricultural equipment, there is this excep- 
tion: the farmer can't pass the price increase along to his cus- 
tomers. He faces the dismal choice of absorbing the boost by 
going into debt or buying less farm equipment. 

If I were an equipment manufacturer, I would give serious 
thought, as I am sure you are, to the immediate consequences 
which would stem from a cutback in purchases of farm ma- 
chinery. If | were a worker in a farm equipment plant, I would 
give some consideration to the economics of this situation, too. 

It is not for me to say what labor or industry should do 
at this juncture. But as a spokesman for agriculture in the 
federal government, I will say that I am deeply disturbed by 
any action which adds even one penny to the production costs 
of farmers at this time 

It seems to me that all of us who are interested in the wel- 
fare of farmers—and everyone should be—must feel deep con- 
cern over the difficulties confronting agriculture. At the same 
time, there is every reason to believe that the future of agri- 
culture is bright. 

The people closest to agriculrure—farmers themselves—cer- 
tainly are demonstrating their faith in the future. Rising farm 
real estate valuations attest to this. Farmers are buying land. 

Farm debts are low in relation to total farm assets. The 
living standards of farmers are constantly rising. They are buy- 
ing more of the things which make for pleasurable living. They 
are providing greater educational opportunities for their chil- 
dren. It is significant that it has been possible for all of these 
things to happen while agriculture has been going through a 
rather serious period of readjustment. 

Frankly, I believe farmers will be slow to buy some of the 
panaceas—the hastily-conceived, unsound proposals—which 
are being suggested today as solutions to all of agriculture’s 
ills. Farmers know better than any other group that most of 
our current troubles developed while we had rigid price sup- 
ports at unrealistic levels. They won't be stampeded into believ- 
ing that a program which got us into this situation will get us 
out 

It may be too much even to hope for, with a national elec- 
tion little more than a year away, but it seems to me that this 
farm question deserves to be treated on a non-political basis. 
It must be if we are to find the right answers. I have never 
believed that a farm program should be drafted with an eye on 
the ballot boxes. Neither do I believe that any agricultural pro- 
gram should be manipulated for political purposes. 

There are many people in both major parties who are in 
general agreement with the agricultural policies put forward 
by this Administration. There are others in both parties who 
disagree, as is their right in this free land. | am convinced 
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that only good can come from full and unrestricted debate of 
everything that is involved here. 

If all of us pay less attention to what is good about any 
particular farm program from a political point of view and 
pay more attention to what is good about it insofar as the 
real, long-term interests of agriculture are concerned, the 
nation will be well on the road toward correcting most of our 
current farm troubles. For those who insist that politics must 
be considered, I offer this advice: What is right is always good 
politics. 

We are a dynamic, expanding nation. The record high level 
of general business activity is providing broader and stronger 
markets than ever before for the products of our farms. Each 
year population growth means nearly 3 million new customers 
for business and agriculture. In the next decade, agricultural 
production must be expanded by 15 to 20 percent just to 
provide our citizens of tomorrow with the same kinds and 
amounts of food which are available today on a per capita 
basis. 

There is another long-range trend which is working in 
favor of agriculture. That is the changing dietary preferences 
of the American public. Our people are eating more meats, 
eggs and other animal products. These high protein foods offer 
by far the most promising way of utilizing the enormous grain 
and forage potential of our farm lands. The better and more 
varied diets of today and tomorrow assure agriculture of a 
bright place in the economy. 

As we move toward a stable, peacetime agricultural econ- 
omy, I know that all of us are grateful that farm boys are 
back home driving tractors instead of tanks. 

Now, as I have indicated, American agriculture is basically 
strong. But there are weak spots too—and some of these flaws 
have been apparent, though largely ignored, for many years. 

There is the serious problem of low-income farmers whose 
marketings are so limited that price supports are of little real 
assistance. As the President pointed out in presenting this 
problem to Congress, 1.5 million of our 5.5 million farm 
operators have cash incomes of less than $1000 per year. Many 
of these less fortunate farmers live here in the South, although 
the problem exists to some extent in virtually all sections of 
the nation. 

Following an exhaustive study of this entire matter by the 
National Agricultural Advisory Commission and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, President Eisenhower early this 
year placed before Congress several recommendations for 
launching a program to help low-income farmers. Unfortu- 
nately, only one of these suggestions received Congressional 
approval. Strangely enough, some of those who talk most 
about agriculture’s problem showed no interest whatsoever 
in helping the low income segment of our farmer popula- 
tion which needs assistance most. 

We are determined, despite this setback, to push forward 
with the Rural Development Program on as broad a basis 
as possible. The request for additional authority to meet this 
problem will be presented to Congress again. 

One section of this over-all plan deals with expanding 
Opportunities for part-time farmers and underemployed farm- 
ers to imcrease their earnings in off-farm jobs. As a matter 
of fact, farm income from such sources has been expanding 
through the years. Today about 30 percent of the net income 
of agriculture is derived from non-farm sources—from 
wages, investments and services. 

Net per capita income of farm people from all sources 
has been moving ahead almost without interruption for many 
years, despite ups and downs in farm prices and in coral 
farm income. The income of the average farm person rose 
slightly between 1953 and 1954, even though incomes of 
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non-farm people were down a little. The pertinent fact, often 
overlooked, is that the long-time population movement from 
the farms to the urban areas is continuing and that each 
year there are fewer farmers to divide total agricultural 
income. This is due to the ever-increasing efficiency of farm- 
ers. The living standards of all of our people are higher be- 
cause of that efficiency. 

The people most important tc you and to me—the farmers 
of America—are a strong, courageous group. They are the 
greatest bulwark of our society. Farmers know that “As ye 
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sow, so shall ye reap.” They will not be stampeded by poli- 
tically-inspired nostrums 

I know that you of the equipment industry would prefer 
to see farmers doing better from an economic point of view 
than they are, just as I would. And I assure you everything 
that is sound, right and fair will be done to assist them 
through this period of adjustment 

We must continue to push toward a prosperous, expanding 
and free agriculture. I know that, with the help of God, this 
objective will be attained. 


The Constitution and the Supreme Court 


THE DIVISION OF RIGHTS BETWEEN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE STATES 
By STROM THURMOND), Senator of South Carolina 


Delivered before the Virginia State Bar Association, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, August 6, 1955 


EETING with you here tonight is a great pleasure 

and privilege. I consider ic an unusual honor to have 

been invited to speak before such a distinguished 
association. The States of Virginia and South Carolina have 
always had common interests and common objectives. I hope 
this fraternity will grow closer with time. Certainly, in the 
United States Senate, I have felt a strong fraternity with the 
distinguished Senators representing you. No State is better 
represented in, the Senate than Virginia and I am happy to 
count Senators Byrd and Robertson as my friends. 

The subject I wish to discuss tonight is one about which I 
have been deeply disturbed. I know that you, too, have been 
concerned with recent events involving the separation of 
powers of the three branches of the Federal Government and 
the division of rights between the Federal Government and 
the States. 

I still believe in the United States Constitution as a living 
document, immutable except by the processes established when 
it was written to amend it legally. Believing this, I wish to 
cite several provisions of this vital instrument of the American 
government. 

To begin with, the Constitution provides in Article I, Sec- 
tion 1, that: “All legislative powers herein granted shal] be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist 
of a Senate and House of Representatives.” 

In view of recent developments in our judicial system, | 
feel it appropriate to read this section of the Constitution 
again as you and I have read and re-read it many times in the 
past. I hope that members of the federal judiciary will read 
it and re-read it again in the future. 

Section 8 of Article I enumerates the powers of the Con- 
gress. 

Section 9 of Article I spells out specific prohibitions and 
limitations on the powers of the Congress. 

Section 10 of Arcicle I defines limitations on the power of 
the States and, further, specifies additional limitations which 
require approval of the Congress prior to action by the States 

Even the clarity of these provisions did not satisfy many 
of the people when the Constitution was finally ratified by the 
nine requisite States to become effective in 1789. Several 
States ratified only after long debate and the adoption of 
recommendations that a Bill of Rights be added to make some 
of the provisions even clearer. 

A total of 124 amendments were proposed by the States 
for inclusion in the Bill of Rights. Seventeen amendments 
were accepted by the House, two of which later were rejected 


by the Senate. The remaining 15 were reduced to 12 before 
final approval by the Congress. The States rejected two of the 
proposals and thereby the Bill of Rights was distilled to the 
original 10 amendments. 

The first eight amendments listed certain rights specifically 
retained by the people. The Ninth stated that the “enumera- 
tion in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be con 
strued to deny or disparage others retained by the people.” 

And the Tenth Amendment declared: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 

Although this amendment did not, of itself, add power to 
the States, or to the Federal Government, the Tenth Amend 
ment did make clear the intent of the framers of the Constitu 
tion and the understanding of the States in ratifying the Con 
stitution and the Bill of Rights 

James Madison has been quoted as saying 

“Interference with the power of the States was no constitu 
tional criterion of the power of Congress. If the power was 
not given, Congress could not exercise it; if given, they might 
exercise it, although it should interfere with the laws, or even 
the Constitutions of the States.” 

I have no argument with that conception of the power of 
the Congress. My contention is that legislative power, not 
granted even to the Congress, by the Constitution or by 
statute, has been assumed by the Judiciary. By assumption of 
such power, the Supreme Court has not only seized power 
granted the Legislative Branch alone, but the Court has also 
invaded the specifically reserved rights of the States 

On occasion a President of the United States has attempted 
to usurp power vested in the Congress. The most recent ex 
ample was the steel seizure case. On April 8, 1952, President 
Truman issued an executive order directing the Secretary of 
Commerce to seize and operate most of the steel mills of the 
country. His purpose was to avoid a nation-wide strike of steel 
workers during the Korean War 

President Truman issued the seizure order “by virtue of 
authority vested in me by the Constitution and laws of th 
United States, and as President of the United States and Com 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States 

By a six to three opinion the Supreme Court upheld an 
injunction of the district court restraining the seizure. Justice 
Black wrote the majority opinion in which he pointed out that 
no statute expressly authorized or implied authorization for 
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the President to seize the stee] mills; that in its consideration 
of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947, the Congress refused to 
authorize government seizure of property as a means of pre- 
venting work stoppages and settling labor disputes. He also 
declared that the power sought to be exercised was the law- 
making power, which the Constitution vests in the Congress 
ilone. Further, he pointed out that such previous actions by 
the Chief Executive did not thereby divest the Congress of 
its exclusive law-making authority. 

Thus the Supreme Court was quick to repel this latest 
attempt by a Chief Executive to exercise authority not vested 
in him by the Constitution or by statute. 

But the Court's memory was short indeed when it considered 
the school segregation cases. The Court itself usurped the 
power of the Congress by its decision on May 17, 1954, and 
its decree of May 31, 1955. 

By this time, you are probably wondering if I am avoiding 
mention of the Fourteenth Amendment upon which the 
appellants in the school cases depended for their argument 
that the States could not separate the races in the public 
SCHOOLS 

I am not avoiding it. I want to discuss it with you tonight. 

In the first hearing, the Supreme Court asked the appellees, 
including school districts in South Carolina and Virginia, to 
present evidence at the rehearing, which was held in Decem- 
ber 1953, on the understanding of the Fourteenth Amendment 
at the time of its enactment. Information was required on the 
Congress which approved the amendment and the States which 
ratified it 

[he preponderance of evidence presented in the briefs 
showed the Congress which approved the amendment and, the 
States which ratified it, did not understand it as applying to 
segregation in the schools 

As the brief in the South Carolina case pointed out, the 
“debates of the 39th Congress on the First Supplemental 
Freedman’s Bill, the Civil Rights Act of 1866 and the Four- 
teenth Amendment contain no evidence of any intention on 
the part of Congress to forbid school segregation.” 

Ihe brief also pointed out that “of the 37 States to which 
the Amendment was submitted, only five abolished or pro- 
hibited segregation in their schools when they ratified the 
Amendment; and there is no evidence that they did so because 
they thought the Amendment required such action rather than 
1s a matter of local educational! policy. Of these five, three later 
established segregated school systems after the Fourteenth 
Amendment had become a part of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Nine States did not have segregated schools when the 
amendment was submitted to them 

Four States, in which segregated schools were maintained 
when the Fourteenth Amendment was ratified, refused to 
ratify the amendment, but there was no evidence in the pro- 
ceedings of their Legislatures that they did not do so because 
of any understanding that the amendment prohibited segre- 
pated schools 

Iwo Srates had segregated schools and have maintained 
them 

Nine Northern States were operating segregated schools and 
either continued to do so or re-established them 

Right seceded Srates continued to operate, or immediately 
re-established, segregated schools after ratification of the 
imendment 

Of course, I have merely touched on the strong evidence 
that the Fourteenth Amendment was not understood at the 
time of its ratification to prohibit segregated schools. But, the 
evidence was well documented in the briefs presented to the 
Court. Significantly, the evidence was not refuted. 
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However, the Court saw fit largely to disregard this evidence 
for which it had asked. Commenting on the evidence, the 
Court said on May 17, 1954: 

'. . . This discussion and our own investigation convince 
us that, although these sources cast some light, it is not enough 
to resolve the problem with which we are faced. 

“At best, they are inconclusive. The most avid proponents 
of the post-war amendments undoubtedly intended them to 
remove all legal distinctions among ‘all persons born or nat- 
uralized in the United States.’ 

“Their opponents, just as certainly, were antagonistic to 
both the letter and the spirit of the amendments and wished 
them to have the most limited effect. What others in Congress 
and the state legislatures had in mind cannot be determined 
with any degree of certainty.” 

I want you to note particularly the use of the Court’s words 
“undoubtedly intended,” in reference to what the proponents 
of the Fourteenth Amendment thought. The Court cast aside 
the real evidence presented as “inconclusive,” but, by some 
unstated power, arrived at the intent of dead partisans where 
no evidence existed. 

Admitting that the question was not one of equalization of 
facilities and other “tangible” factors, the Court stated: 

“Our decision, therefore cannot turn merely on a compari- 
son of these tangible factors in the Negro and white schools 
involved in each of the cases. We must look instead to the 
effect of segregation itself on public education.” 

This statement is clearly an admission that the decision 
was not rendered on the basis of any provision of the Con- 
stitution. Regardless of what the Court called “inconclusive” 
evidence, as to the understanding of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment when it was adopted in 1868, the Court did not have 
to rely on that amendment alone in view of the clarity of the 
Tenth Amendment. When the Court found itself in doubt 
as to the intent of the Fourteenth Amendment—and its ques- 
tions showed doubt existed—then the Court should have relied 
on other provisions of the Constitution not lacking in clarity. 

However, the Court made its position still more untenable 
by its comments on the time elapsed since adoption of the 
Fourteenth Amendment and the Plessy v. Ferguson decision 
of 1896, by which the doctrine of “separate but equal” school 
facilities was established. 

The Court said: 

“We cannot turn the clock back to 1868 when the Amend- 
ment was adopted, or even to 1896 when Plessy v. Ferguson 
was written. We must consider public education in the lights 
of its full development and its present place in American life 
throughout the nation. Only in this way can it be determined 
if segregation in public schools deprives these plaintiffs of the 
equal protection of the laws.” 

In other words, the Court was no longer interested in the 
evidence it had requested, regardless of the understanding of 
the Congress which approved and the States which ratified the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

The doctrine of “separate but equal” was established on the 
Constitution, and even if the Fourteenth Amendment had not 
existed, the doctrine would have been fair and equitable to 
apply to the expenditure of public funds for public schools. 
No responsible official of a State government would deny the 
obligation of the State to provide equal facilities for the races. 
Virtually all of the Southern States have already fully complied 
with that doctrine. 

In my own State of South Carolina more funds have been 
allocated for Negro schools in the past several years than for 
the construction of white schools. In less than four years, South 
Carolina has spent about $150,000,000 on the construction of 
new schools, with approximately 60 per cent being for Ne- 
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groes. Since white pupils outnumber Negro pupils in South 
Carolina by three to two, this means that approximately twice 
as much per capita has been spent for Negro pupils for school 
construction. 

Long ago differences in teachers’ salaries were wiped out 
and salaries based on knowledge, training, and experience. My 
State is meeting the responsibility which goes with the Con- 
stitutional right for State regulation of public schools. I know 
that Virginia and the other States are meeting their respon- 
sibility too. 

But let us consider further how the Court arrived at its 
decision to destroy provisions of the Constitutions and/or 
the laws of 17 States and the District of Columbia. It legis- 
lated by judicial fiat in a field which even the Congress had 
not invaded. 

Thus, in this decree, the Court disregarded the distinctions 
made in the first and third articles of the Constitution between 
the powers of the Congress and the Judiciary. The same decree 
also over-rode the eighth and ninth sections of Article I of 
the Constitution and the Tenth Amendment, in which the 
rights of the States are enumerated. 

Although the Court admitted that “education is perhaps the 
most important function of State and local governments,” it 
failed to follow that thought to its logical conclusion. The 
conclusion would be that, in lieu of specific Constitutional or 
statutory limitation, the States have the power to operate the 
kind of public schools they deem best, the equity of all pupils 
being protected. 

Quoting from the decision in the Kansas case, the Court 
stated: 
““". . A sense of inferiority affects the motivation of a 
child to learn. Segregation with the sanction of law, therefore, 
has a tendency to retard the educational and mental develop- 
ment of Negro children and to deprive them of some of the 
benefits they would receive in a racially integrated school sys- 
tem.’ ” 

If this thesis had velidity, the Court also should have treated 
the question of whether an adverse affect would result from 
the mixing of children of the same age level of lower intelli- 
gence with those of higher intelligence. Certainly differences 
of inferiority and superiority would be emphasized greatly 
by close proximity. What would be the effect on the pupils of 
higher intelligence levels? Would they have to follow instruc- 
tion geared to less intelligent pupils? Educators have long 
advocated that greater opportunities be provided for excep- 
tional pupils. They have not recommended mixing them with 
less able pupils. 

Still referring to the “sense of inferiority” of segregated 
pupils, the Court said: 

“Whatever may have been the extent of psychological 
knowledge at the time of Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding is 
amply supported by modern authority.” Then, in a footnote, 
it cited a group of psychologists. Disregarding the degree of 
objectivity exercised by these psychologists, I do question the 
authority of the Court to replace the Constitution with opin- 
ions expressed in textbooks. 

On May 31 of this year, the school cases were remanded 
to the district courts, leaving to them the setting of time for 
compliance. On July 15 the case which arose in Clarendon 
County, South Carolina, was heard in Columbia before a three- 
judge federal court composed of Judges John J. Parker, Armi- 
stead M. Dobie and George Bell Timmerman. Judges Parker 
and Timmerman had sat on the original court which had ruled 
that the doctrine of “separate but equal” school facilities for 
the races was not violative of the Constitution. 

In his opening remarks at the hearing on July 15, Judge 
Parker said: 
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“Whatever may have been the views of this Court as to 
the law when the case was originally before us, it is our duty 
now to accept the law as declared by the Supreme Court 

“Having said this, it is important that we point out exactly 
what the Supreme Court has decided and what it has not 
decided in this case. It has not decided that the federal courts 
are to take over or regulate the public schools of the States. It 
has not decided that the States must mix persons of different 
races in the schools or must require them to attend schools or 
must deprive them of the right of choosing the schools they 
attend. What it has decided, and al! that it has decided, is that 
a State may not deny to any person on account of race the 
right to attend any school that it maintains. This, under the 
decision of the Supreme Court, the State may not do directly 
or indirectly but, if the schools which it maintains are open 
to children of all races, no violation of the Constitution is 
involved even though the children of different races volun 
tarily attend different they attend different 
churches.” 

Judge Parker's words point clearly to a means of continued 
school segregation on a voluntary basis. Were it not for the 
agitators who have no regard for the Constitution and for the 
best interests of a majority of both races, I believe voluntary 
segregation would work satisfactorily. 

However, I cannot tell you that 
Already petitions have been filed in several districts of South 
Carolina, since this hearing, asking for the admission of Negro 
pupils to white schools, where facilities are equal or better for 
the Negroes. The same thing is happening in other States 

But permit me to quote Judge Parker further: 

“Nothing in the Constitution or the decision of the Supreme 
Court takes away from the people freedom to choose the 
schools they attend. The Constitution, in other words, does not 
require integration. It merely forbids discrimination. It does 
not forbid such segregation as occurs as the result of voluntary 
action. It merely forbids the use of governmental power to 
enforce segregation. The Fourteenth Amendment is a limita 
tion upon the exercise of power by the State or State agencies 
not a limitation upon the freedom of individuals 

“The Supreme Court has pointed out that the solution of 
the problem in accord with its decisions is the primary respon 
sibility of school authorities and that the function of the 
courts is to determine whether action of the school authorities 
constitutes ‘good faith implementation of the governing con 
stitutional principles... .” 

Let me emphasize Judge Parker's statements that “the Con 
stitution does not require integration, and that “it merely 
forbids the use of governmental power to enforce segregation.” 
These words are extremely important to the officials of the 
States and the schools, as we consider means of maintaining 
our way of life under the Constitution 

The solution to the problem lies in the hands of the States 


schools, as 


I believe it will work 


While the Congress never wou!d have been able to amend the 
ire separate school 


Constitution, or to pass legislation, to deci: 
facilities discriminatory, neither could it now enact legislation 
to over-rule the action of the Court 

There are not enough people in Washington concerned with 
the same principles on which our Constitution was established 
to pass such regulatory measures 

Therefore, the States and school districts must 
laws and regulations within the principles stated by the Court 
Not even the edict of the Court prevents the adoption of 
systems of classifying pupils other than that of race 

A friend has written me suggesting, facetiously, that I should 
introduce a bill making all legislation by the Supreme Court 
subject to review by the Congress. I agree this would be just 
as constitutional as what the Court itself has done 


construct 
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I reject the contention of the propagandists who have con- 
vinced some sincere persons that the Supreme Court has 
spoken and everybody should bow to what the Court has de- 
clared “the law of the land.” 

Those persons who sought to destroy the Constitution and 
the rights of the States did not meekly bow to the doctrine of 
separate but equal” established under the Constitution by the 
Plessy v. Ferguson decision. Instead, for a half century they 
conducted a ‘propaganda campaign against the Constitution 
and against the decision of a respected Court. 

We might do well to adopt the tactics of our opponents. 
If propaganda and psychological evidence are effective for our 
opponents, they can be effective for us. Our worthy objective 
of preserving the Constitution justifies the method. 

Not only must the States find substitutes for the constitu- 
tional practices which have been invalidated, they must also 
fight each case with every legal weapon at their disposal. They 
must, at the same time, hold to the provision of equal facilities 
for the races, in spite of the temptation to forget humane treat- 
ment for those who exert pressures of propaganda and the 
courts. 

In the Congress, I, for one, shall fight against every effort 
to enact legislation which I believe discriminatory against the 
greatest minority group in this nation—the white people of 
the South—who have been subjected to abuse worthy of the 
dictators. 

I also propose to consider carefully every nomination made 
by the Chief Executive to the courts and to other positions 
of power. If I find the appointee, by his actions and statements, 
to be disqualified for the trust he would assume, I shall vote 
against his confirmation. By this method, the Senate can exert 
its rightful power in an effort to protect the Constitution 
against further inroads. 

I deem it my duty, my solemn obligation, under my oath, to 
take such action to defend the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The process of adaptation of the Constitution to changing 
times had attained a speed so great that in Smith v. Allwright 
in 1944, the late Justice Roberts declared that Supreme Court 
decisions appeared to have taken on the attributes of restricted 
railroad tickets, valid only for the date of their issuance. 

As attorneys, you probably know that in the 18 years since 
1937, 33 previously formulated principles of constitutional 
law have been discarded or over-ruled by the Supreme Court. 
In the preceding 137 years of this nation under the Constitu- 
tion, only 29 previously established principles were over- 
ruled. 

From the beginning, the lawyers of this country have had 
a strong hand in making it a great nation. Of the 56 men who 
signed the Declaration of Independence, 24 were lawyers. 
Twenty-one of the 39 delegates who drafted and signed the 
Constitution also were lawyers. A high percentage of the mem- 
bers of the State legislatures today are lawyers. No other pro- 
fession has contributed so much to the establishment and the 
maintenance of our Government. 

As your able and devoted forefathers fought the fights of 
liberty—on the battlefields and in the law-making bodies—I 
hope you will devote your legal talents preserving the 
guarantees of the Constitution. We have seen in other lands 
what happens to the rights of the people when duly constituted 
government is destroyed. 

We cannot flinch at being charged with “impeding prog- 
ress." The Supreme Court by its decree has impeded the 
progress made in 75 years of work to provide equal and ade- 
quate public education for the white and Negro children of the 
South. No accuser can point his finger in any other direction 
with as much accuracy. 
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